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BY THE EDITOR 


The subject of signed contracts with employees 
Signed Contracts has lately stirred a few employers to somewhat 

strong feeling. It seems curious that the proposal 
to extend what is generally accepted as good business practice to a 
new group should cause so much resistance. Signed contracts in busi- 
ness relations represent mutual agreement upon specific terms of per- 
formance, so that misunderstanding may be avoided and difficulties 
averted that would lead to dissatisfaction. Business relations should 
rest upon confidence which is possible only with mutual understanding. 
Reducing understanding to writing with the signatures of the persons 
concerned or their agents as guarantees of fulfillment is a practical 
business practice out of which ethical standards will grow. 

There is nothing unreasonable in Labor’s request for a signed 
work agreement. It is not even a new idea. It is only the extension 
of good business practice to a new field. It is in no way a radical and 
visionary proposal but simply an aid to business honesty. 

No business has a moral right to have the benefit of the work 
power of men and women unless the conditions under which they work 
are satisfactory to these workers. Any other procedure is based on 
economic compulsion growing out of control over jobs—incomes neces- 
sary to live. 

The argument for a negotiated and signed contract becomes 
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stronger if we examine the facts of industry. Industry exists to serve 
the needs of people. There are four essential groups necessary to 
maintain production. Those who supply the capital with which 
to provide plant, machinery and materials of production; those who 
are responsible for planning and directing the work of production; 
those who handle the tools and materials and carry out work orders 
in the light of work experience and skills; and those who buy the 
finished products or services and by their purchases sustain the industry. 
These four essential groups—capital, management, labor, and con- 
sumers, have the right to expect their industry to be managed with 
regard for their interests. Industries are essentially cooperative 
undertakings and if any one group dominates sufficiently to advance 
its interests at the expense of others, exploitation begins. 

To prevent exploitation of Labor the unions propose the simple 
business procedure accepted as the basis of business relationships for 
the other three groups—written contracts mutually satisfactory to 
those immediately concerned. There is nothing radical, impracticable, 
or unwarranted in Labor’s position. 

The only basis for refusing the proposal is unwillingness to do 
justice or to accept the obvious responsibilities involved in dealing 
with human beings. Signed contracts setting forth terms and condi- 
tions of work between employers and workers are necessary to estab- 


lish employers’ responsibility. 


Every gain of Labor is met by some strategy 
Labor Responsibility by employers to take away the new advantage. 

The big corporations are now striving to nullify 
Labor’s right to organize which was established by the National Labor 
Relations Act. The main lines of attack are two: (1) To carry the 
National Labor Relations Board decisions through tedious and costly 
litigation in the hope of softening or revising the orders or delaying 
its effectiveness so long as to render it useless and (2) numerous pro- 
posals to make unions responsible. 

A fundamental proposal in these programs to make labor respon- 
sible is incorporation of trade unions. By turning unions into imper- 
sonal corporations they could be sued for violation of contracts but 
their financial obligations would be limited to the resources of the 
union, whereas under existing law the property of individual members 
has been levied against for union liability. Unions can already be 
sued and levied against financially. Obviously we must look for the 
real purpose of the incorporation proposal elsewhere. Repeatedly 
the statement is made that English unions are incorporated whereas 
they really are registered as friendly societies which carries with it 
advantages in handling the property of the union. Incorporation, on 
the other hand, would provide an entering wedge for regulation of 
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the internal affairs of unions which could easily grow into regimenta- 
tion of the most repressive nature. There is nothing in the nature 
of incorporation that would promote greater responsibility of trade 
unions. As stated above it would limit financial responsibility. There 
is nothing in the record of business corporations that would induce the 
belief that incorporation develops moral responsibility. 

Labor responsibility will be the natural outgrowth of acceptance 
and observance of Labor’s rights. When collective bargaining is 
established the union promptly finds out that it must live up to its 
contract if it hopes to make more gains. The union representative’s 
word must be as good as his bond if he hopes to have standing in the 
industry and the community. Union members must be willing to ob- 
serve existing law and agreements. If these are wrong the way to 
change them is the way prescribed by law and order. 

A union is a constructive, lawful agency. The effects of its activity 
may be revolutionary but its methods must be legal and constructive. 

Unions have had a long struggle to become legal and accepted 
agencies in a regime of law and order and they will not lightly relin- 
quish this advantage. They have a long and highly creditable history 
for the observance of union contracts and for the discipline of union 
membership, maintaining standards of work and behavior. There is 
every reason to expect these achievements will continue and develop 
under more favorable conditions. Labor responsibility can develop 


only with the establishment of labor rights, entailing the obligations 
of responsibility. Attempts to enforce responsibility without recogniz- 
ing rights always leads to dissatisfaction and unrest. 


New support of Labor’s position in putting the 
Homes Needed Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill first in its program 

of relief for the unemployed came in the statement 
of M. S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Eccles said: 


“. . . The normal annual requirements of the nation are 500,000 
new housing units but construction has been getting behind every year 
since 1934 because of higher costs until today there is a deficiency of 
about 700,000 units. 

“‘To take up this deficiency there should be not less than 750,000 
or 800,000 new units constructed annually for the next four or five 
years. There is the bottleneck, in my opinion, to recovery.” 


All records are unanimous in showing that increase in business ac- 
tivity is outstripping progress in providing employment for those who 
need jobs. Unemployment in the building trades still stands 21 * per 
cent according to the records of trade unions. It follows from the 
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statement of Mr. Eccles that the decline in home building extending 
over a long period of time, has made building tradesmen among the 
longest sufferers from our failure to stabilize our economic activities. 
To provide these citizens with work while at the same time making 
available to millions of families a fitting environment for home life 
would be a most constructive step in national conservation, making pos- 
sible higher standards of living for those who determine the level of 
our national well being. 

We cannot look to private enterprise to take care of home build- 
ing for our smaller income families. There is not enough profit in it 
to interest private enterprise. But as a nation we are vitally concerned 
that this need should be taken care of and therefore the Federal Gov- 
ernment must develop channels through which the agencies close to 
the needs of individuals may see that home building keeps pace with 
needs. The Wagner-Steagall Bill would set up such machinery. 

The United States has the poorest housing for its citizens of the 
countries able to make good provisions. This is because we have never 
assumed responsibility for making proper provisions but have assumed 
that everyone would take care of this need for himself. That this 
policy has failed is obvious. All over this country are scattered houses 
that shock foreign visitors and offend our own sense of fitness for they 
are a challenge to our vaunted American standards of living. 

Labor has called upon Congress for action. There is practically 
no organization of labor that has not advised its representatives in 
Congress that it regards this legislation of primary importance as a 
national conservation measure and as a means to economic prosperity. 


The most important inquiry that has yet been made 
Technology and _ into relations of technological changes, unemploy- 
Employment ment and increasing productivity was authorized 

under the Works Progress Administration in the 
Research Project ‘‘Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes 
in Industrial Techniques.” The purpose of this project was to inquire 
into the extent of recent changes in industrial techniques and to evalu- 
ate the effect of these changes on the volume of employment and un- 
employment. 

Since the project was organized in December 1935, preliminary 
data has been gathered showing the productivity changes in thirty 
industries. Additional data in production, employment and related 
and modifying factors are now reported ready for analysis and classifi- 
cation. The various special developments must be studied in their 
relation to the whole business structure and not as separate develop- 
ments. 

That technological change is not disclosed solely by a study of 
machines versus men within the industry under examination is the 
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basic premise of this study but it involves measurement of the effect 
of technical change on the total field of employment opportunity. 
After the calculable effect on labor requirements per unit of output is 
found, the study then seeks the effect of the change on production 
within the whole economic structure. 

Obviously intimate knowledge of the engineering and manage- 
ment problems of industry is necessary for the evaluation of changes 
and determination of the unit of production. The major instru- 
ment of change is capital equipment. As against the effect of changes 
in capital equipment on volume of production must be considered 
effect on production costs, reduction in labor on the pay roll and 
labor time per unit of production, expansion of production capacity, 
varying ratios in labor for operation and labor for maintenance, pro- 
ductivity and capacity utilized. 

In addition to the effects of technical change upon physical volume 
of production we must follow the changes in prices—total value and 
unit prices. 

An important result that the study points out is the increasingly 
important relation between the capital goods industries to the whole 
business structure and the relation between stability of employment 
in all industries to sustained activity or growth of these capital goods 
industries. This in turn depends upon capital available and capital 
is available when it can earn income. So the whole economic structure 
shifts with the ebb and flow of technical progress. 

It is of vital concern to the labor movement and to society that 
this study be made a continuing research project. Facts on productiv- 
ity and resulting economic and social change are fundamental to any 
kind of social planning. 


The approval of the Illinois law by the Social Secur- 
Unemployment _ ity Board marks the completion of the first phase of 
Compensation National attempt to provide compensation for 

those who lose their jobs. Forty-eight states and 
three territories have come under the provisions of the Federal Act 
within remarkably short time. To be sure many employees are not 
yet covered but at least there is a framework of security which may 
be extended and perfected as opportunity and experience make this 
possible. 

The immediate problems which Labor must study are administra- 
tive. Wisconsin is already paying benefits; 29 states begin payment 
in 1938, and the rest in 1939. Good administrative procedure is neces- 
sary to make possible prompt payment of benefits. The first step 
toward this goal is for the state administrative agency to have on file 
all the data necessary to calculate benefit eligibility, duration, and 
amount. This necessitates current reporting by employers covered 
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by the state law. Only when such data are available will it be possible 
to establish and compensate part-time employment. 

We need to watch carefully the costs of the administration of 
social security and to study administrative coordination for the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary costs. We need to watch the solvency of funds 
and plan for wider coverage as rapidly as possible. 

We are at the beginning of an important development which will 
require our best judgment and honest endeavor. 


At last a serious proposal has been made to the Adminis- 
Social tration to provide the necessary social planning so that 
Planning human inventions and technological change may be made 

to advance human welfare. Too long we have pivoted 
decisions on the commercialization of inventions with no control except 
the making of profits by those individuals interested in the commercial 
venture. Even this control operated with callous disregard even of 
the profits of those interested in commercial ventures displaced by 
technical progress. The attitude of business toward human welfare 
and social progress has been even more ruthless. 

With the past fifty years our material civilization has been com- 
pletely revolutionized. The whole structure of production to serve 
the Nation, has become complicated and interdependent so that no 
part can get into trouble without directly slowing up all other parts. 
At the heart of the whole business structure, are the machine tool 
industries which must operate regularly if there is to be sustained pros- 
perity. While we talk much about sustained prosperity we have never 
experienced it. Business has always been a series of movements— 
upward toward over-expansion and downward to contraction and 
over-contraction. 

We have never learned how to direct business activity along an 
even keel. This can only be done by planning in the interests of all 
society. Individuals planning in their own interests can never achieve 
it. A committee of the National Resources Committee has been taking 
stock of scientific ideas, and the possibilities of their practical develop- 
ment together with their social implications. This committee reports 
to the President urging that he create a joint committee from the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Bureau of Mines, Social Security Board, and the Works 
Progress Administration, to constitute an over-all planning board to 
study technical developments and their application in the best interests 
of the Nation. 

These important inventions are listed for study: mechanical 
cotton picker, air-conditioning, plastics, photoelectric cell, cotton and 
wool from cellulose, synthetic rubber, prefabricated houses, television, 
facsimile transmission by wire or radio, trailers, steep flight aircraft, 
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gasoline from coal, tray agriculture. As we seem to be at the flood- 
head of technical change, we need to at once take care lest our machines 
wreck our people. The changes of the past fifty years have been more 
fundamental than the changes in the previous history of mankind. 
What lies ahead seems even more devastating—unless controlled in 
the interests of social welfare. Ultimately, of course, adjustments 
have been made so that inventions have meant human progress. But 
we need to plan adjustment in advance instead of driving the new ma- 
chines over those humans that operated the displaced ones. 

This is a proposal to which Labor gives whole-hearted support. 
We think it useless waste to destroy human capacity to live in order 
to change machines. We ought to be able to learn how to shift eco- 
nomic and social organization of our citizenry at the same time that 
we shift our technical processes so that we shall conserve instead of 
exploit human work capacity. It is all a matter of timing, planning 
the shift in advance of the change instead of letting the machine force 
unplanned shifts after the change. 

This would require revision of policy at the patent office. Instead 
of conferring special privilege on the inventor, responsibility for the 
use of the patent for social ends the sine qua non. The immediate 
effect would be to lift the whole matter above the financial level to a 
consideration of human values. 


After much public discussion of the plight of the 
Providing for older worker, by annual appeals by older workers 
Older Workers for protection against discrimination, and a state- 

wide survey of the unemployed, the Massachusetts 
Legislature adopted a measure to prohibit discrimination on account 
of age. 

"The Department cf Labor and Industry had been instructed in 
1934 to investigate the situation of the older worker and to recom- 
mend a bill. Public hearing and conferences developed facts showing 
how few older workers had stable jobs and that what was a serious 
situation before the depression had resulted in an even more marked 
unwillingness to give jobs to older workmen. It was found that half 
the factories employing two-fifths of the workers had less than their 
due proportion of workers between 45 and 65 years of age. 

Field studies showed that while newer industries such as radio 
apparatus, electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies had not yet 
accumulated their quota of supplies, yet older industries such as 
woolens and linens, rubber boots and shoes, were also below quota. 
On the other hand there were full quotas of older workers in leather 
boots and shoes. While banks had a relatively high percentage of 
older workers, insurance companies had more than a third less. 
Hotels and restaurants were also below this quota. It was found that 
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the practice of transferring older workers to lighter work was more 
prevalent than that of fixing definite retirement and separation ages. 

Older workers, however, are not sharing in recovery benefits. 
The older person who loses his job seems to find it much harder to 
get back into his former kind of work than a younger person. It is 
harder for him to readjust to the changes that have taken place. To 
meet this situation the employment service should be in a position to 
offer vocational retraining opportunities so that the workman may 
find useful employment which will make use of his valuable work 
experience. 

Declaring it is against public policy to dismiss from employment 
any person between the ages of 45 and 65, or to refuse to employ him 
because of his age, the Massachusetts act directs the commissioner of 
the Department to investigate complaints of discrimination and to hold 
a hearing for the person responsible for discharging or refusing to hire 
because of age. If violations are then found, the Commissioner shall 
publish the name of the employer in a newspaper or newspapers cir- 
culating throughout the State. Efforts to interfere with the operation 
of the machinery of this law are subject to fine. 

Massachusetts first used this principle of publicity for offenders 
against public policy in its minimum wage law. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for labor unions to keep the public conscience sensitive to unfair 
labor practices. 

The Milwaukee Board of Supervisors has attacked the problems 
of the older workers in a similar way. The Department of Outdoor 
Relief and the Public Employment Bureau were directed to make 
monthly reports on all employers who refuse employment to appli- 
cants for work because of age. The report shall contain name and ages 
of such employees. 

This order grew out of the fact that some local employers were 
placing the hiring age as low as 35 which means that the public must 
support all those private industry rejects. The necessary information 
may rouse the public against the injustice to taxpayers as well as the 
injustice to those refused an opportunity to earn a living. 


The American Federation of Labor is looking with 
Failure to Act great concern at the record of labor legislation 

of this first session of the 75th Congress. So far 
there is just one act—the Railway Retirement Law. There wait for 
action such vitally important labor matters as the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Bill, the licensing bill, the fair standards bill, the Walsh-Dies 
Amendment to the National Labor Relations Act, providing that when 
a majority of employees of a specific establishment so decide, the 
Board shall designate the craft as the appropriate unit for collective 
bargaining. 
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The session is already far advanced and Labor feels that there 
has been no real consideration given to its legislative needs and the 
failure of Congress to act constructively must be construed as unfavor- 
able in intent. 

The continued high level of unemployment despite business recov- 
ery is sufficiently serious to add emphasis to Labor’s demand for con- 
sideration and action before this session ends. 


FINE POVERTY 


I had no gold to buy me bread 
Or flesh, or fruit or wine, 
Or silken pillow for my head, 
Or raiment warm and fine 
To still my body’s shiverings— 
And only thus did I 
Discover finer, sweeter things 
Which gold could never buy. 


The silver waters of a stream 
Became mine own to drink; 
And God’s best dreams were mine to dream 
His thoughts were mine to think. 
The grass’s silken coverlet 
So green and soft and warm 
Covered my body like a net 
Protecting me from storm. 


And I saw things denied to those 
Whose sight is blocked by gold— 
I saw the passion of a rose; 
The lily did unfold 
To me her starry purity; 
And in a woodland grot 
I came to know intimately 
Thyme and forget-me-not. 


And sweet birds grew to know my feet 
And listened for the sound 

As they came rustling o’er the sweet 
Dry leafiness of ground; 

They never flew in fear or doubt 
Into trees high-away, 

But whistled, winked and walked about 
Quite confident and gay. 


And one June evening to me came 

A vision in the sky— 
There, in a chariot of flame, 

I saw God riding by; 
And one thing settled old, sad fears 

And swift and glad I knew 
As I beheld Him through my tears 

My God had seen me too. 

—Ivy O. Eastwick. 

—Catholic World. 








DO THE PRESENT SYSTEMS PROTECT THE 
UNEMPLOYED' 


RoBert J. WATT 


Secretary, Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 


NEMPLOYMENT is not a 
local issue. The American 
nation itself is today not a self- 

sufficient economic unit. Specializa- 
tion of function is the essence of our 
capitalistic system of commerce and 
industry. Production cannot long out- 
pace consumption. We must have bal- 
ance or else we have economic chaos. 
We accelerate depressions, just as we 
generate booms. The chiselling of a 
single sweatshop in one state gouges 
into the pay envelopes of a thousand 
workers in North and South and East 
and West. 

Yet we are aiming to cope with un- 
employment with forty-nine different 
sets of pill peddlers. I realize the 
fact that this absurd method was un- 
dertaken in part because five old men 
had been buttressing personal eco- 
nomic prejudices with outworn inter- 
pretations of a document dedicated 
to the general welfare of the people 
of the United States of America. 
Their judgments have been used to 
weaken the function of government 
by restricting many matters to the 
sphere of state sovereignty. 

When the corporations which 
block social progress by playing the 
“states rights” game get all snarled 
up by the web of thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine sets of laws for unemploy- 
ment compensation, I would be 
tempted to enjoy their distress if I 


* Address to annual meeting of American As- 
sociation for Social Security. 
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didn’t know too well that in the long 
run they get their troubles doctored 
up and the employees have to do the 
groaning instead. 

If we are a nation, a single people, 
an economic unit, why cannot we stop 
frustrating ourselves by the self-im- 
posed handicap of piece meal legisla- 
tion. 

I have been a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Unemployment Commis- 
sion since the autumn of 1935. The 
position pays a fine salary. The title 
of Commissioner is very respectable 
and imposing. It flatters one to have 
a large number of employees speak 
respectfully. It’s nice to have the So- 
cial Security Board write such polite 
letters. But once in a while I pinch 
myself and say “This law is sup- 
posed to save working people from 
destitution, and you have no right to 
strut around when you ought to be 
fighting to wipe out the need for your 
own job.” 

The simplicity of a single Federal 
system looks to some lawyers as well 
as accountants, like the end of their 
private business. So long as you have 
forty-nine laws to fight about, the 
lawyers and accountants can keep off 
the W. P. A. We have three of them 
sitting in our offices in Massachusetts, 
surrounded by a lot of books. They 
really add a lot to the impressiveness 
of the office. 

But excepting for the employment 
of lawyers and bookkeepers and ac- 
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countants, I see no other virtues in 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws. A Federal system could not 
possibly be as wasteful as a system of 
thirty-eight or forty-nine state “‘lab- 
oratories.” 

The effect is competition among 
the states to pare down the tax basis 
and to swell up the benefit premiums 
with each state bidding for a higher 
appearance of economy and yet of 
generosity. 

When I hear talk of eliminating 
the Government contribution to the 
District of Columbia Fund on the ex- 
cuse that other states make no con- 
tribution, I see the old inherent evils 
of state versus state in full swing. It 
is extremely ominous. 

Isn’t it time to face the facts? I 
condemn the wastefulness of having 
in any state two sets of taxes, two sets 
of tax collectors, two sets of adminis- 
trators, usually two sets of experts, 
and two sets of laws and rules and 
regulations. 

The wastefulness is obvious. So 
also is the confusion which it creates 
among business men. Workers who 
migrate from state to state, as thou- 
sands of them do in every industrial 
state, are subject to substantial loss 
of benefits. From no element of rea- 
son is there any excuse for such a sys- 
tem. We must wait to get Washing- 
ton’s advice before we make impor- 
tant rulings or else run the risk of 
having to back-track. On the other 
hand, Washington lacks the necessary 
authority to order us to do things in 
advance and hence has to resort to 
diplomacy. So, we write letters, we 
telephone and sometimes visit. Too 
often we pass the buck to Washing- 
ton. Instead of having to puzzle out 
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our own answers, we decide to ask 
Washington for advice. Sometimes 
the result is desirable, but the process 
is usually difficult. We come to the 
point where right and wrong are 
subordinated to the question: ‘‘Will 
Washington approve?” 

The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Bureau preaches the state lab- 
oratory method, but in practice, it is 
the most centralized of any Social 
Security Board bureau. I often won- 
der why it has not utilized to a 
greater extent the agency of regional 
office machinery. 

I hate to appear too critical, but 
after all, this is a forum for self- 
analysis, so that we may find ways to 
make our unemployment compensa- 
tion programs protect the workers of 
our country. 

To my mind, we face two big tasks. 
One is to establish sensible legisla- 
tion. The other is to create effective 
administration. 

There appears to be too much per- 
sonal fame building and too little 
planning and plugging in the States 
and in Washington. 

I shall not beat my own breast too 
vigorously, as I frankly consider my- 
self as a Labor spokesman, rather 
than as an Administrator. As a Com- 
missioner, I have spent so much time 
trying to keep chestnuts away from 
the fire or trying to pull them out of 
the fire, that I realize too often that 
we are nearly as far away from an 
objective as when we started. 

Do our present systems protect the 
unemployed? Obviously we do not 
even aim at that objective. What we 
are committed to, is an attempt to 
partially insure present workers 
against future unemployment. We 
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are setting up funds to provide sus- 
tenance to them for a limited period 
while hunting work. 

Now two questions arise. Is that 
enough? Can we do more now? 
Here, with so many experts listening 
to me, I hesitate to air my own simple 
thoughts on these vital subjects. I 
can talk as an expert only when I 
have no fear that Abe Epstein may 
somehow learn of my remarks and 
say to himself: “Listen to Bob Watt. 
Wouldn’t you think he would know at 
least a little something after all the 
facts I have preached at him?” Well, 
when I differ with Abe, I can excuse 
myself only on the ground that I 
speak the vague hopes and thoughts 
of workers who fondly hope that the 
fear of hunger and idleness may 
somehow be banished from them. I 
speak their vague, but well founded 
confidence, that the President of the 
United States is our true friend. I 
voice their faith in him and in his 
actions. If he chooses a path which 
seems roundabout or indefinite, they 
know that he at least is trying hard 
for them and that he will keep on 
trying even if later he has to open up 
a wholly new pathway. Workers 
know that he is the first President in 
many years who has dared to do 
something to help them and their 
gratitude is boundless. I share their 
views whole heartedly. 

In fact, I share their view even 
when I today criticise a portion of the 
Social Security Act, which I defended 
one hundred per cent against the 
wicked, unscrupulous and damnably 
vicious attacks of last October. 

When Abe Epstein says the Un- 
employment Compensation program 
is unsound, I welcome his criticisms 
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as those of a true friend—however 
harsh his barbed tongue can be. [| 
know that he wants something better 
for the people. 

These insurance company experts 
who are picking flaws in the Social 
Security program—and the dynami- 
ters of last October who tried to de- 
fraud a whole nation—such men, if I 
may call them men, are false prophets 
seeking to tear down, not to build. 

So, when I say harsh things about 
Unemployment Compensation, please 
remember I am trying to strengthen 
the foundation, not to undermine it. 

I would prefer to see unemploy- 
ment handled as a single problem. 
The nation is today providing out of 
work benefits to the needy unem- 
ployed of the nation by a Works 
Progress Administration, financed 
out of current income and borrowings. 
The nation is already spending bil- 
lions of dollars to keep the needy un- 
employed supplied with work for a 
sustaining wage. I like the idea of 
providing work, rather than merely a 
relief check. But I gravely fear that 
until our industry absorbs these mil- 
lions through a shorter work week, 
the taxpayers of the nation must con- 
tinue to support them by Federal 
cash. It seems to me the only way that 
the earning power of those now at 
work can be sustained. 

What should be done about it? 
Should we lump all unemployment 
problems together and pay some- 
thing to all who are involuntarily 
idle? Can we afford so ambitious 
a program? I do not know. I do 
know that our present makeshift 
arrangements are costing a lot of 
money. They are costing the towns 
and counties and states and National 
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Government a great deal, and yet, 
many who need help, can get no aid. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
creating one real system on a nation- 
wide basis. Local administration 
sounds good to a lot of state and 
municipal politicians and to a lot of 
special interests. I have only scorn 
for that system because its major ac- 
complishment is a _ sanctimonious 
stinginess | 

A localized system through a real 
network of well managed free em- 
ployment agencies, under strict Fed- 
eral supervision would meet our 
needs. Without going so far as to 
abandon the Works Progress Admin- 
istration system, I do believe that the 
needy unemployed, now outside the 
scope of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation System, should be serviced 
through the free public employment 
service. 

I am very positive that the Na- 
tional Re-employment Service should 
be consolidated under the public em- 
ployment offices. And the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation must 
quickly complete and publish its pro- 
gram for the handling of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation through the em- 
ployment offices. It is unfortunate 
that these two measures have been 
so long delayed. 

I believe we should continue the in- 
surance basis for meeting future un- 
employment among those now em- 
ployed, so that those involuntarily 
out of work may possess the right to 
receive partial income for a definite 
period. It seems unfair to penalize 
the thrifty by making them exhaust 
their entire savings before receiving 
unemployment benefits. 

Yet I fear we have overemphasized 
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the personal insurance aspect of un- 
employment compensation. Those 
fortunate enough to enjoy reasonably 
steady employment, should see in un- 
employment compensation contribu- 
tions an investment in the security of 
their present jobs and wages. The 
demoralization of employment in the 
Bell Telephone System, from 1930 
to 1934, is a horrible exhibit of the 
consequences of general unemploy- 
ment upon an ordinarily stable indus- 
try. The eddies which swirl out from 
every wave of unemployment engulf 
many who at first seem far removed 
from the disturbance. 

Personally, I would believe it a 
good investment for those now em- 
ployed, to contribute for the support 
of those unemployed, if only those 
now at work were receiving a more 
adequate share in the earnings of 
production. No sound reason exists 
for drawing a line between those al- 
ready out of work and those who sub- 
sequently are laid off. It is rather a 
matter of financing. If we cannot 
afford as a community to pay some- 
thing to everyone unemployed, I be- 
lieve we should use the same pay- 
master to distribute the so-called 
“earned” benefits from insurance and 
the so-called “welfare” payments 
from community funds. 

Should we undertake to pay unem- 
ployment compensation on the basis 
of past earnings or present need or flat 
rate? I have in the past preferred 
the basis of previous earnings. When 
faced with the reality that we are to 
pay benefits on flat rate except be- 
tween the levels of $5.00 and $15.00 
a week, I begin to be disturbed. Is 
the English system of flat rate plus 
allowance for benefits preferable? I 
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begin to think so. Look at the ex- 
travagant system of bookkeeping to 
which this system commits us! What 
good will $5.00 a week payments be 
to many? Obviously, the low priced 
worker with a large family must 
plead with relief authorities to add to 
our weekly benefits. 

With all our laboratory talk, why 
is it that only the District of Colum- 
bia is experimenting in this direction? 

I have a profound belief that two 
years from now, some of our states 
will find themselves trying to switch 
from present commitments to the 
method of flat rate plus allowance for 
dependents. The net effect might be 
to raise the lowest level of wages, and 
that in itself might be a gain for the 
community. 

And, I believe we must sooner or 
later, reach the point of using one set 


of wage records for old age benefits 


and unemployment compensation. 
There is no excuse for keeping two 
sets of books. I realize this means a 
Federal tax for unemployment com- 
pensation, but I believe that, too, is 
an essential. 

For that reason I doubt the ad- 
visability of separating unemploy- 
ment compensation from Social Se- 
curity, in the proposed Government 
reorganization. We should have 
them woven together as close as Sia- 
mese twins! 

I hate to throw stones at Wiscon- 
sin. Yet I often wish that they had 
never enacted their so-called em- 
ployer reserve system. It has foisted 
upon the nation that device of merit 
rating which is, in my mind, one of 
the most insidious weaknesses in the 
whole program. Large industries 
will keep their costs down by making 
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mechanics into paint scrubbers with 
the result of putting a Chinese wall 
around their factories. They may not 
fire so many people, but I will wager 
that they will hire far fewer em- 
ployees. Their cure for unemploy- 
ment will be the part time week with 
that “‘share the poverty” result, which 
we so recently experienced on a huge 
scale. 

Merit ratings may be an incentive 
to stabilized employment, but I fear it 
will stabilize at the poverty line. To 
have too many employees on half 
wages, means to the community very 
much the same as to have one at work 
and the other on the welfare list. 
The only difference is that the em- 
ployer pays less taxes and has less 
business. 

Out of the merit rating clause 
comes a heavy millstone of book- 
keeping at community expense, so that 
the big corporations can escape with 
a lowered rate. 

Look at Vermont where the em- 
ployer reserve alternative has made 
the pooled fund a mockery! I reach 
now the worst defect which I can see 
in our present system. Here we have 
state laws which must receive Social 
Security Board approval. Vermont 
qualifies. Yet who in this hall has any 
doubts as to the prospective insol- 
vency of that fund? How about New 
York? In Massachusetts, where the 
employee is contributing one per cent, 
I have fears as to our own fund. I 
wonder how states which have no 
employee contributions can have such 
liberal benefit provisions and hope to 
pay them. 

No unemployment compensation 
law is morally solvent which purports 
to be on an insurance basis and which 
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completely disregards any actuarial 
basis for bringing revenue in step 
with promised benefits. The Social 
Security Board should have the posi- 
tive duty to certify no_plan which is 
not based upon the basic employment 
history of the State involved. 

The only protection given to those 
workers who are good enough or for- 
tunate enough to hold onto their jobs 
longest, is the bankruptcy clause! 
The provision that commission can 
reduce benefit scales when solvency is 
threatened is nothing more than a 
Section 77 B clause for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation funds. Yet how 
many commissioners here today will 
dare to invoke that clause in time? 

The only effect of that clause would 
be to dash down the legitimate hopes 
of the unemployed, at the very time 
that the community can least afford 
to hoist the white flag. 

I will, wager that every one of us 
will beg for Government contribu- 
tions—and get them—rather than to 
default our promised benefits! Yet 
this device is cowardly. The time to 
face the problem is now. We should 
now either reduce our promises or in- 
crease our revenues! We cannot 
afford to wait for the emergency. 

Under present state’ laboratory 
methods, however, we face the re- 
verse situation. 

Thanks to the fact that almost all 
the recent state unemployment com- 
pensation laws require no employee 
contribution, we in Massachusetts 
are having a heavy pressure to elim- 
inate the employee contribution en- 
tirely—at the same time that we re- 
duce the waiting period. The nation 
certainly has cause to remember the 
Republican high command for its un- 
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sound and thoroughly selfish, unprin- 
cipled and shortsighted propaganda. 

Finally, I would ask you all to pon- 
der the consequences of our failure to 
provide for health insurance. It 
seems quite possible that the basis for 
unemployment compensation will be 
affected because so many of those idle 
because of illness or accident will get 
themselves certified for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Yet, we in unemployment compen- 
sation have more reason for worry 
than for self satisfaction. We have 
assumed the job of putting sand bags 
on top of a dike which was built on 
a foundation of an economic system 
of loose sand. We must do more. It 
is our job to try to work on the top 
and bottom at the same time. If we 
don’t, when a heavy storm comes, we 
may be swept along with the flood. 

Our function is sound only so long 
as we have a W. P. A., P. W. A., 
C. C. C., N. Y. A. and similar pro- 
grams. If they were gone, our pres- 
ent unemployment compensation laws 
would be a mockery. 

I am not entirely pessimistic. 

Our National Administration is 
sincere, intelligent and energetic. The 
Social Security Act may be weak in 
many spots, but it can be amended. 
And as long as the nation is fortunate 
enough to have an alert, unsparing 
and thoroughly constructive critic, 
such as the American Association for 
Social Security, we shall not be al- 
lowed to slumber in self satisfaction. 

We in state unemployment com- 
pensation systems, hope your influ- 
ence will have a similar effect upon 
ourselves and our Washington col- 
leagues. 





OUR ORGANIZING PROBLEM 


Wage and Salaried Workers by Industry 


United States who need the trade union to represent them. The 32,859,- 

000 listed in the table below include 7,409,000 salaried workers (office 
workers and salespersons), 6,043,000 skilled wage earners (craftsmen) and 
19,407,000 other wage earners (production workers, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers). Besides these, there are 1,383,000 professional workers: (1,063,- 
000 teachers, 80,000 draftsmen, 165,000 musicians, 78,000 actors). All 
these were listed in the Census of 1930; but since 1930, 3,700,000 have been 
added to the working population. This makes a total of nearly 38,000,000. 
No management employees are included. 


T tries are today nearly 38,000,000 wage and salaried workers in the 


Wage and Salaried Workers by Industry, 1930 


Wage Earners 





Salaried Skilled Other 

Total Workers' Workers Workers 
Att InpustRIEs 32,859,027 7,409,458 6,042,731 19,406,838 
AGRICULTURE 2,744,143 6,152 4,117 2,733,874 

MANUFACTURING 

. Slaughtering and Meat Packing 152,342 37,085 8,110 107,147 
256, 362 41,779 146,250 68 , 333 
407 , 865 11,985 26,748 369, 132 
. Silk, Wool, and Finishing Textiles 342,712 26,185 28, 860 287, 667 
. Suit, Coat, Overall, Knit Goods 460,709 23,743 179,232 257,734 
. Women’s and Other Clothing 306,691 26,972 1,991 277,728 
. Forestry 175,487 3,966 4,664 166 ,857 
- Lumber Mills 533057 23,047 90, 596 419,414 
266,579 25,340 108 , 503 132,736 
. Paper and Allied Products 166, 370 20,813 20,496 125,061 
. Printing and Publishing 489,457 148,210 248,151 93,096 
. Chemical Factories 156,085 48,170 19,030 88,885 
102,704 35,649 16,781 50,274 
153,149 36,460 36,664 80,025 
153,195 27,003 11,828 114,364 
. Shoe Factories 257,958 21,679 4,971 231, 308 
- Iron and Steel 577,579 57,940 147,748 371,891 
. Electrical Machinery 337,396 85,135 90,245 162,016 
. Machinery and Metal Work 1,253,879 165,425 560,105 528,349 
. Automobile Factories 6 65,811 230,773 301, 262 
. Car and R. R. Shops 7,937 102,045 106, 470 
. Brass, Tin, Non-Ferrous Metal 24,476 64,228 100, 180 
. Tobacco Industries 11,991 3,078 126, 386 
Canneries* 6,025 3,279 40, 394 
. Building Materials* 26,701 47,305 223,235 
. Ship and Boat Building 5,065 43,935 39,446 
. Other Manufacturing 318,078 266,263 1,407,161 





1,332,670 2,511,879 6,276,551 


8,715 28, 427 630, 599 
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Wage Earners 
Salaried Skilled Other 
Total W orkers* Workers Workers 
Na eisai eee senadaaeeenaweens 106,991 2,732 11,818 92,441 
SCE cad uk edkSeannaseuneecieeen 89,933 2,969 12,597 74,367 
hE FOUN 5 sve secnceesnerenvas 174,499 14,600 42,091 117,808 
SG, MEE POD 6065s 6 55s iwc cesnu poe enes 41,244 2,100 4,502 34,642 
MNES cs 5iwtions4dcuc cage ewus en was 1,080, 408 31,116 99,435 949,857 
Burwind CONSTRUCTION. .........c4s.ccccscccescs 2, 360,066 46,495 1,838,857 474,714 
TRANSPORTATION 
Be PE aa stig s Sebtisdwees es bernepe cee ess 16,357 2,504 11,001 2,852 
Os TH i ion dn 5505ssiv es accueiesibass 266, 691 24,073 34,485 208 , 133 
6: Fe ri tvscs coemcus scams 1, 386, 248 291,171 345,401 749,676 
ih, SE TI Sinks 5 oon wesinnseeg cuss 183,955 18, 508 58,798 106,649 
&, Tench, Teaeler well GAs... 0 s6cscieece 439,612 17,650 6,546 415,416 
6. Other Transportation... .......00sccceee- 105,252 43,491 6,036 $5,725 
pe RT pr Ne ame 2,398,115 397,397 462,267 1,538,451 
Uri.ities 
1. Telephone and Telegraph............... 532,983 419,224 88, 307 25,452 
2. Electric Light and Power............... 254,352 72,930 80, 391 101,031 
WANs oan seb pasa reapcrsucbasenes 787,335 492,154 168 ,698 126, 483 
FINANCE 
1. Banking and Brokerage..............00 400, 883 369, 516 1,929 29,438 
6 BE bcs cacSeduscdatnsasinescank 216,792 212,026 1,741 3,025 
eS, les vase shonanei eames 46,963 45,000 448 1,515 
MNES cick tsiaaensadssetadncaasseen 664,638 626, 542 4,118 33,978 
TRADE 
ey eee 3,711,798 2,888,484 96, 867 726,447 
2. Automobile Sales and Service............ 927,213 333,495 443,496 150,222 
EE NN S55 depo oi a oaatnedetesnon 138,908 69,931 8,359 60,618 
MR iin sd tn ccletiys kite peeenuens 4,777,919 3,291,910 548,722 937, 287 
SERVICE 
hs Fe IID 866.6 60.605: 9 ch wecene sours 1,511,558 423,074 304, 505 783,979 
2. Professional Service® ............ccce0s $74,119 296,155 15,249 262,715 
SN Gone ci ocws sédeten exons 138,031 34,138 7,975 95,918 
4. Hotels and Restaurants................. 990, 344 82,874 8,696 898,774 
5. Laundries; Dyeing and Cleaning......... 365,516 39, 869 5,507 320, 140 
6. Domestic and Personal................. 3,031,259 8,561 7,036 3,015,662 
TE: 4 tikss Wade sachasee snes esnsdss 6,610,827 884,671 - 348,968 5,377,188 
Oruer InpustrIES AND SERVICES’ ............. 1,314,476 300, 251 55,670 958,555 


Source: Census of 1930 as classified by W. S. Woytinsky for the Social Science Research Council, The 
following changes: Forestry classified under Manufacturing; Fisheries under Other Industries and Serv- 
ices; Automobile Garages, Repair Shops and Filling Stations grouped as Automobile Sales and Service, 
classified under Trade; Postal Service, Street and Road Construction under Public Service. 


Footnotes: 
1 Salaried workers do not include management employees. 
? Canneries employ over 200,000 in the busy season. 


8 Building Materials include: Brick, Cement, Stone, Glass Industries. 


* Wage and Salaried Employees working for Professionals. 


5 Includes chiefly those workers who did not specify in what industry they worked. 
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Location of Wage and Salaried 
Workers: 

The map shows industrial centers 
and agricultural areas (by indicating 
concentration of population by coun- 
ties). 

Important to note are: 

1. Black counties (90 and more 
persons per square mile) are the chief 
industrial centers. 

2. Counties indicated by heavy 
slanting crossbars @@ (45 to 90 per- 
sons per square mile in each county). 
These counties include small towns 
located near larger industrial centers 
and are important for organization, 
because plants located here compete 
with union plants in larger centers. 
Also, manufacturers wishing to es- 
cape the union move out to these small 
towns. 

3. Double crossbarred counties 
(18 to 45 and 6 to 18 popu- 
lation per square mile), are chiefly 
agricultural. 

4. Lightest lined counties (2 
to 6 population per square mile) are 
range land. 

5. White areas are deserts, moun- 
tain peaks, lakes. 

This table and map throw much 
light on our organizing problem. In- 
dustrially our potential union mem- 
bership includes giant industries: Ma- 
chinery and metal working with its 
1,254,000 workers; the electrical in- 
dustries, including telephone and tele- 
graph, light and power and electrical 
machinery, a total of 1,125,000; the 
textile industries, including (a) those 
manufacturing piece goods—cotton, 
silk, wool goods, 751,000; and (b) 
clothing, 767,000, a total of 1,518,- 
000. Also, there are the printing and 
paper industries with their 656,000; 


lumber and furniture with 975,000; 
iron and steel with 578,000; automo- 
biles, 598,000; coal mines, 668,000. 
In transportation, there are the im- 
portant motor transport industries 
which have grown enormously in the 
last few years, their 440,000 em- 
ployees of 1930 having probably 
reached 550,000 today; the railroads 
with 1,386,000. In construction in- 
dustries there are 2,360,000 who nor- 
mally depend on building for a living. 

The “white collar” groups are in 
the majority among the 665,000 em- 
ployees of banks, insurance companies 
and real estate offices and the 3,712,- 
000 in wholesale and retail trade. 
The 927,000 in automobile sales and 
service are about half white collar 
and half service employees. Other 
important white collar groups are the 
1,512,000 government workers (Fed- 
eral, State and local) and the 574,000 
attendants and office workers in pro- 
fessional offices and hospitals. Other 
important service industries are: 
Hotel and restaurant with 990,000, 
and the huge field of domestic and 
personal service with its 3,031,000 
employees (including some 300,000 
in barber shops and beauty parlors). 
And the 2,744,000 agricultural work- 
ers particuluarly need unions. 

Thus we see that our Labor move- 
ment, if it is to serve workers of 
America, must include skilled craft 
workers and production workers, 
office workers and service workers— 
the farm laborer and the machinist, 
the stenographer and the waitress— 
an army 38,000,000 strong. We 
must recognize our common needs and 
our common bond if we are ever to 
have the power to win a better life. 

Geography will help us when we 
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think of getting in touch with all those 
who need organization. The large 
industries and offices are located in 
certain industrial belts: The middle 
west industries have grown to great 
proportions in recent years—in the 
territory stretching from Pittsburgh 
west through Ohio, Indiana, [!linois 
and including large industrial centers 
in Michigan and also in eastern Wis- 
consin. Here the metal and machin- 
ery industries are clustered. The 
Atlantic Seaboard, from Philadelphia 
north through New Jersey, New 
York and New England to the south- 
ern corner of Maine is an older area 
but important for clothing, minor 
metals, shipbuilding, textiles and 
other industries. The Southeast, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia and Ala- 
bama are younger industrially; they 


include growing textile, tobacco, lum- 
ber, metal and other industries. Scat- 
tered industries follow the Mississippi 
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Valley, from New Orleans to St. 
Louis and farther north, and on the 
west coast, oil, lumber, fishing and 
others are centered around Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 
Our agricultural workers are scat- 
tered throughout the country, in the 
truck crop and fruit areas of the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, the dairy in- 
dustries around large cities, the grain 
fields of the west and middle west, 
cotton in the south, corn and hogs 
from Texas to Iowa and sugar beets 
in Colorado. 

If the American Federation of 
Labor is to become the great nation- 
wide organization of all wage earners 
which it should be, our network of 
representatives must stretch from 
coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Mexican border. It must link 
every industrial and agricultural cen- 
ter into a united brotherhood with 
power to uphold workers’ rights and 
win progress. 


APPREHENSION 


O let the voices of my children be 

Like warm, full billows flooding over me: 
Let me in the clear consonance be drowned, 
So never to forget the sound. 


Too swift the lovely years will flee away— 
Too soon will come the dreadful empty day 
When I shall hear (and so forever after) 
Only the memory of their laughter. 


—MARGARET EVANS. 





LABOR AND THE ARTS 


THEODORE WILSON 


NLY the most intractable re- 
actionary will deny that the 
manifest increase both in the 

production and appreciation of works 
of art in the United States during the 
last few years is largely the result of 
government aid and encouragement 
as represented by the WPA Federal 
Art Project. Nor can it be denied 
that under the impetus of the Works 
Progress Administration, a number 
of new trends and directions in Amer- 
ica have found fuller expression. 

Of these, one of the most promi- 
nent, and certainly one of the most 
significant, has been the development 
among our painters of a social point 
of view. This trend becomes at once 


apparent if we compare any of the 
recent exhibitions of the WPA Fed- 
eral Art Project, or that of WPA 
painters shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art, with exhibitions held 


elsewhere several years ago. The 
artists—particularly the younger men 
—are making a distinct effort to relate 
their perceptions and insights to the 
society in which they live. More and 
more they are coming to realize that 
the artist is not a detached, isolated 
mechanism but a part of society; and 
that the functions he performs are 
determined to a large extent by that 
society. This realization has notice- 
ably influenced their choice of subject 
matter and, in the case of the more 
mature painters, their esthetic and 
their formal interpretation as well. 

The causes of this new orientation 
are by now fairly obvious. During 
the first three decades of the present 


century the art market, although 
dominated by the commercialism so 
prevalent everywhere else in the coun- 
try, was relatively stable, and painters 
saw little reason to concern themselves 
with the economic and social aspects 
of life. To reinforce their attitude, 
they had behind them the illustrious 
precept of the romantic tradition with 
its counsel of individualism, aristo- 
cratic aloofness, and even exile. 

What the later-day exponents of 
this tradition tended to overlook, 
however, was that a refusal to con- 
cern oneself with the problems of 
society was in itself a definite social 
point of view. They did not realize 
that such an attitude was a product of 
certain social conditions, and that 
when the conditions changed, the at- 
titude would necessarily collapse. It 
took the economic crisis of 1929 to 
make this evident. At that time the 
demand for works of art came to an 
abrupt end. Wealthy patrons, faced 
with a decline and possible loss of 
their fortunes, confined their pur- 
chases almost entirely to time-tested 
paintings by the old masters. The 
few contemporary artists who could 
still find a market were no longer able 
to command anything like the prices 
they had formerly asked. And for 
the majority of men, for the strug- 
gling young painters, no market at all 
remained. 

Art—always regarded as a luxury 
in America—was the first thing to be 
dispensed with, and the artist, con- 
sequently, was among the first to feel 
the effects of the depression. By 
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training, however, he was poorly pre- 
pared to meet such a predicament. 
After trying several halfway meas- 
ures, none of which proved effective, 
artists finally saw the need for organi- 
zation and unified action. 

At the same time, the need to sal- 
vage somehow the thousands of ar- 
tists who were facing not only artistic 
uselessness but also actual starvation, 
plus the realization of the social harm 
inherent in this destitution level, 
brought about the establishment of 
the WPA Federal Art Project. 
Painters have been provided with at 
least a minimum of economic security 
as well as with the necessary mate- 
rials to carry out their work. Out of 
this condition has grown a new atti- 
tude toward the world.on the part of 
the artist. For the first time in most 


instances, painters were made aware 


that their functions as individuals and 
as a group were related to, and de- 
pendent, on, society as a whole. As 
Jerome Klein recently remarked in 
the New York Post, “Government 
support has helped the artist to real- 
ize that the world is much larger than 
his studio. A project job has enabled 
him to feel that he is a useful member 
of the community.” 

Recognizing this, painters have 
turned to the current social order for 
much of their material. In their re- 
cent canvases may be seen the attempt 
to interpret that order to other men 
and women—to point out its inhuman- 
ity, its stifling of creative forces, its 
fundamental contradictions and de- 
fects. Naturally their canvases have 
reflected their own gloom and con- 
demnation of such a system. We see 
this criticism of the existing state of 
affairs in the work of a man like Ar- 
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nold Blanch, whose landscapes, “The 
Third Mortgage,” “New England 
1929,” and “Farmer Praying for 
Rain” constitute a sharp commentary 
on present-day conditions. We see 
something of the kind of criticism ex- 
pressed by Harry Gottlieb, whose 
“Low Tide” depicts a group of hun- 
gry men huddled together around a 
bonfire, by Arnold Wiltz, Walter 
Quirt, Anton Refregier, and numer- 
ous others. In the field of lithograph 
a similar point of view is discernible 
in the work of Adolph Dehn and 
Elizabeth Olds, to name but two ex- 
amples; and in the murals produced 
during the last year or so—almost all 
of them, it should be added, under 
the direct impetus of the WPA Fed- 
eral Art Project— it is unmistakable.* 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that the artist’s growing social 
consciousness has been reflected only 
in terms of dissent and gloom. Im- 
plicit in their criticism of present con- 
ditions has been the recognition of the 
need for a new and more equitable 
social order. By analyzing the his- 
tory of the past and showing the liv- 
ing tradition therein as opposed to 
what is for us today mere waste-prod- 
uct, painters have attempted to pro- 
ject, by example, the elements that will 
constitute this new order. The mural, 
in particular, with its broad scope and 
historical perspective, has lent itself 
to such attempts. Here it is made 
quite plain that those who toil have 
throughout history been the base of 
all civilization. In place of concen- 
trating attention on the finished prod- 
uct of industry, the muralists have 
stressed the human labor involved in 


* Frontispiece and inset are illustrations of 
this development.—EbirTor. 
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the process of production. Workers 
are shown engaged in their various 
occupations, and the debt of society 
to labor is clearly indicated. More- 
over, the underlying concept which 
these artists are expounding is one 
essentially different from the tradi- 
tional, meaningless lip-service paid to 
the working class. By emphasizing 
labor’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of society, the artist is-articulat- 
ing a point of view predominantly 
positive in character. 

The time has not yet arrived—and 
in any case, this is not the place—to 
attempt any final judgment on the 
worth of the new social trend in the 
arts. The perplexing problem of 
form and content has yet to be solved 
by most of our painters, and it is not 
to be expected that a solution will be 
made overnight. But one significant 
development can be pointed out: the 
steady move towards organization— 
specifically, the growing understand- 
ing among painters of the principles 
of trade unionism and of the need for 
establishing unions that will represent 
the interests of all artists. In New 
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York City, where this development 
has been most conspicuous, there was 
founded over three years ago the 
Artists Union. Striving to win em- 
ployment, wage increases, and shorter 
hours for painters, the Artists Union 
has grown, especially since the insti- 
tution of the WPA Federal Art Pro- 
ject, until it boasts locals in many im- 
portant art centers in the country and 
a membership said to number over 
1,500. The record of this organiza- 
tion is testimony that painters have 
become conscious that intellectuals no 
longer can afford to be separated from 
the rest of society and that, in fact, 
the painter is just as much of a worker 
and faces the same fundamental prob- 
lems as other workers. 

The importance of this movement 
in relation to the future of the arts in 
America—and indeed of the labor 
movement itself—cannot be over- 
looked. By participation in their 
trade unions, artists are made con- 
scious of the struggle for economic 
security now going on in all parts of 
the world and of the rule which they, 
as artists, play in the struggle. 
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He laughed to see a flock of birds 
In flight, and bid me turn to see; 
But he was only two, and I 

Too old to share his ecstasy. 


O, much too old to know that he 

Was friend to all the birds, too wise 

To think that their white wings were spread 
To bring soft laughter to his eyes. 


—Tuomas F. Dov ze in Spirit. 





REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY AGREEMENT 


Davip WILLIAMS 


President, International Council of Aluminum Workers’ Unions 


ISCUSSION concerning the ne- 

D gotiation of working agree- 

ments between labor unions and 

large corporations always bring forth 

pertinent questions concerning labor 
union strategy. 

Can local unions of International 
Unions join with Federal Labor 
Unions in negotiating agreements 
with benefit to the members of these 
unions? Is it possible for local 
unions of International Unions, en- 
joying standards in wage rates and 
working conditions, secured by many 
years of organization, to join with 
newly organized Federal Labor 
Unions or production workers in 
making agreements without sacrific- 
ing any of these standards? 

Is the claim that the American 
Federation of Labor can successfully 
function through the International 
Unions of skilled trades or through 
industrial unions of production 
workers justified by results of collec- 
tive bargaining? Thus the various 
questions come from those who seek 
the best method of protecting large 
groups of employees of corporations 
operating plants in different sections 
of the country. 

The signing of the working agree- 
ment between the Reynolds Metals 
Company, Incorporated, makers of 
aluminum and tin foil, as well as other 
aluminum products, and sixteen local 
unions of International Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions, covering five 
plants in four different States, allows 
an opportunity to analyze this agree- 


ment and bring to light information 
which will be of great benefit to our 
unions in connection with negotiating 
working agreements. 

Plants of the Company located at 
Louisville, Kentucky; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Harrison, New Jersey and 
Glendale, Long Island, New York, 
are covered by the agreement, which 
was signed on June 3rd. (As this 
article is being written arrangements 
have been completed for adding to 
this list of plants another foil plant of 
the Company, recently organized, and 
located in Chicago, Illinois.) 

Local uniuns of the International 
Association of Machinists, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, International Typographical 
Union, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions of Aluminum and 
Tin Foil Workers, sixteen in number, 
acting as a Joint Council or Federated 
Committee, negotiated the agreement 
as one committee. 

General working rules providing 
for a closed shop for the American 
Federation of Labor Unions, seniority 
of employees to be recognized in case 
of promotions, reduction and restora- 
tion of working forces, and other 
standard rules found in trades union 
agreements were negotiated covering 
all employees. 

Special rules were negotiated by 
the local unions of the International 
Unions, all of which were included as 
part of the whole agreement, these 
special rules granting the members 
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of these unions the highest wage rates 
and best working conditions secured 
by the International Unions in each 
locality where the plants of the Com- 
pany and Unions are located. 

The credit for organizing most of 
the members of all of the Unions be- 
longs to the Federal Labor Unions 
of Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers. 
Beginning in Louisville, Kentucky, the 
organization of the employees was 
extended to the other plants. Em- 
ployees first placed in Federal Labor 
Unions were later transferred to local 
unions of International Unions. The 
Company manufactures foil labels 
and by placing the employees of the 
printing departments into the proper 
printing trades unions, the Company 
will be able to secure the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label upon its products, 
which would have been impossible 
with these workers retained in the 
Federal Labor Unions. 

The question may justly be asked 
what tangible benefits were received 
by the employees thus placed in these 
local unions of the Internationals. 
Wage increases as high as twenty-one 
dollars per week were received by 
the Printing Pressmen, triple time for 
overtime, and all the standards se- 
cured and set up by the well organized 
printing trades unions were received 
by these printing department em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. 

Taking up the case of the members 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, we find that members se- 
cured during the organization cam- 
paign, as well as the employees who 
had been members of this Interna- 
tional for some time, but had been 
unable to secure a working agreement 
with the Company, have secured the 
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standard union wage rates and work- 
ing conditions established by that In- 
ternational in the cities where the 
plants covered by the agreement are 
located. Double time for overtime, 
differentials in the form of higher 
wage rates for those on the night 
shifts over those on the day shifts, 
and other examples of real working 
rules are embodied in the special rules 
of the Machinists. 

Just as the Printing Trades and 
Machinists secured the very best 
standards in wage rates and working 
conditions for their members, we also 
find the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers protecting the 
members of that International with 
the same standards. As the agree- 
ment becomes amended from time to 
time in the future, all of these special 
features concerning special allowances 
for overtime work and working con- 
ditions secured by the Local Unions 
of the International Unions will be 
extended to the Production Workers. 

The production workers, through 
the Federal Labor Unions, also ne- 
gotiated special rules to take care of 
matters for the production workers 
not covered by the general rules. 
Wage increases from five to twelve 
cents per hour were granted the pro- 
duction workers under the terms of 
the agreement, with many special ad- 
justments to wipe out inequalities ex- 
isting between various plants. The 
production workers also secured the 
check-off of union dues as a provision 
of the special rules for these workers, 
this being due to the fact that the 
local unions of the Internationals op- 
posed this provision in the general 
rules, as these unions did not want 
this check-off of dues by the Company. 
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In connection with differentials in 
wage rates between the various plants, 
it was found, contrary to conditions 
existing in most industries, that the 
wage rates paid in a southern plant 
in Louisville was higher than those 
paid near New York City. The log- 
ical explanation of this differential 
comes from the fact that the Louis- 
ville plant has been organized for 
about three years, and benefited by 
this organization, while the northern 
plants remained unorganized. 

The agreement established an 
eight hour day and forty hour week 
for all employees with very few ex- 
ceptions. Time and one-half is paid 
production workers for overtime 
worked over the regular daily or 
weekly schedule. The joint commit- 
tee of representatives of the Inter- 
national Unions and American Fed- 
eration of Labor included as mem- 
bers some of the most experienced 
representatives of the Federation, in 
connection with negotiating agree- 
ments. This guaranteed the inclusion 
in the Reynolds agreement of every 
possible provision of union agree- 
ments where possible. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
each International Union and the Fed- 
eral Labor Unions have jurisdiction 
and autonomy over their own affairs 
and the Joint Council or Federated 
Committee will function only when 
called to assist any particular union 
or group of unions of any Interna- 
tional Union or the Federation. A 
very careful study of this agreement 
proves beyond any doubt what great 
possibilities exist for the protection of 
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employees of all branches of a large 
industry and the benefits the em. 
ployees may receive if the proper 
strategy and cooperation between 
unions are used in dealing collectively 
with large corporations. 

To guarantee the success of any 
joint or federated action upon the 
part of a group of unions in negotiat- 
ing such an agreement as is under con- 
sideration, it is necessary that the 
representatives of all unions involved 
approach the matter in an unselfish 
and fair manner at all times. If one 
certain group, by many years of or- 
ganization, has established triple time 
for overtime, while newly organized 
production workers have only reached 
time and one-half, then the agreement 
must be written to maintain the peak 
reached by each group. Under no 
circumstances must there be any level- 
ing down to lower standards. 

The Reynolds Company agreement 
has so many good features in this re- 
spect that it is impossible to mention 
all in this article. However, as one 
of the representatives of the Federa- 
tion negotiating the agreement with 
representatives of local unions and 
Internationals involved, representing 
the Federation along with Organizer 
William Collins of New York City, 
I cannot refrain from commending 
and expressing my appreciation for 
the fine cooperation received from 
the members of the Federated com- 
mittee. The agreement, when care- 
fully inspected and analyzed, is a 
credit to all of those representatives 
of the unions who participated in its 
negotiation. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND ITS SOCIAL 
OBLIGATIONS 


JouHn ALBERT VIEG 


history of England six years ago 
Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman made 
capital and conscious application of a 
principle most writers employ inaptly 
and unwittingly. The almost univer- 
sal use of it in the chronicling of 
American history and the discussion 
of American social institutions ren- 
ders it extremely difficult for the gen- 
eral public to evaluate fairly such an 
old and august body as the Supreme 
Court. This is the principle—theo- 
retically alien to practitioners of our 
new, secular social science—of classi- 
fying historical events and political 
institutions into one or the other of 
two great categories: Good Things 
and Bad Things, or more briefly, 
GT’s and BT’s. Into the division of 
the GT’s fall naturally such items as 
Magna Carta, the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and the victories 
over Napoleon and Kaiser Wilhelm. 
With quite the same ease and con- 
venience, into that of the BT’s fall 
Charles I, the American Revolution, 
and, inevitably in the next revision, 
the abdication of Edward VIII. 
But enough of Albion. Let us see 
how the operation of this principle 


T compiling their ‘‘memorable” 


1W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman, 1066 and 
All That (New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1931). 

N. B. Some alternative titles: 

(1) A Chactened Court. 

(2) The People: Their Court, Their Consti- 
tution, 

(3) The People’s Constitution and The Court’s 
Interpretation. 

(4) The Supreme Court: Independence vs. 
Irresponsibility. 


has affected most of the versions of 
the American epic on which we have 
been reared. Being God’s chosen 
people even more assuredly than the 
Jews, we appropriately have GT’s by 
the score. Time permits only the 
smallest indulgence in naming them. 
Discovery by Columbus; the landing 
of the Pilgrims; the Declaration of 
Independence; the Constitution with 
its divinely-designed division of pow- 
ers, checks and balances, and inde- 
pendent judiciary; Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy; John Marshall; the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; Lincoln and the early 
Republican party; the Pendleton Act; 
protective tariff—what nation or 
group of nations has an array of GT’s 
to match the list? But being bigger 
and better than any other country, we 
likewise have bigger and worser BT’s 
than the rest. A random sampling 
of any college student’s memory will 
quickly produce a dozen darksome in- 
cidents: the Indian massacres, the 
Stamp Act, Benedict Arnold’s treach- 
ery, the Articles of Confederation, 
Jay’s treaty, Nullification, the Dred 
Scott decision, the trusts, and the de- 
pression. Perhaps these will suffice 
for illustrative purposes. 

The tendency has been so pro- 
nounced that many of us inadvertently 
succumb to it. In the backs of our 
minds we have men, institutions and 
events labeled and stereotyped so that 
when coldly-calculated propositions 
involving their reappraisal are pre- 
sented to us, we consider the possibili- 
ties involved not with that “irrational 
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passion for dispassionate rationality” 
which is the hallmark of the objective 
observer but with something almost 
at the other end of the scale. Do you 
find yourselves skeptical? Consider 
the speeches of the campaign orators 
in the 1936 election. Reflect on the 
emotionalism of editorial pronounce- 
ments on the sit-down strike. Ponder 
the testimony of enraged columnists, 
professors and lawyers who have ap- 
peared before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to defend the constitu- 
tional status quo. Can it be denied 
that these expressions are the product 
of the emotions rather than the intel- 
lect? 

One would never get the impression 
from most of the agitation that has 
been evoked or provoked by the Presi- 
dent’s Message on the State of the 
Judiciary that political proposals 
could be other than entirely black or 
white. Yet the fact is that there are 
in this world very few things either 
wholly good (the word is used in its 
nonmoral sense) or wholly bad. Most 
of them—and this is almost the great- 
est single lesson of the social sciences 
—are more or less bad or good. 


I 


The Supreme Court and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plan for reforming it 
are no exceptions: the Court is more 
or less unsatisfactory; the President’s 
proposal more or less satisfactory. 
They are part of the relative perfec- 
tion and relative imperfection con- 
stituting the social environment which 
is America. Here we are at the gates 
of the arena: What is a constitution 
and what is specifically wrong with 
the Constitution of the United States? 
In a democratic nation a constitu- 
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tion is a fundamental understanding 
among the people as to ways of doing 
things political. It is partly written 
document, partly unwritten attitude, 
the latter being much the larger and 
more significant portion. Properly 
construed there is nothing specifically 
wrong with the written portion of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
It is true that some respected and 
progressive students sincerely believe 
there are particular defects either of 
omission or commission in the docu- 
ment, and they cannot be dismissed as 
unimportant. Nevertheless their atti- 
tude appears to reflect more than any- 
thing else an uncritical acceptance of 
the superficial and artificial dichotomy 
between a “government of laws”’ and 
a “government of men.” Lawyers 
and professors are verbal-minded to a 
high degree and it is only to be ex- 
pected that, despite repeated instances 
in which the Court has given to words 
meanings greatly differing from those 
ordinarily attached to them, there 
should still be among us many who 
prefer to put more faith in letters in- 
scribed on parchment than in the sense 
of political fair play ingrained in the 
rank and file of our people. 


II 


What is a court and what precisely 
is wrong with the Supreme Court of 
the United States? In theory a court 
is an agency designed to take general 
policies as established by the direct 
representations of the sovereign citi- 
zenry in the lawmaking body and 
apply them to particular cases and 
controversies as they arise in the 
never-ending process of administra- 
tion. Its function is not so much to 
interpret the law (for when a statute 
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has been well-drafted its meaning is 
perfectly clear) as to “declare” the 
law. In any event it is not expected 
to pass on the wisdom or social desir- 
ability of the measures which it con- 
siders. Under the American system, 
as it has developed since the Marbury 
vs. Madison case, the courts do have 
some responsibility for the validity of 
laws but it cannot be made too plain 
that the only ground on which they 
have a right to disallow an act of Con- 
gress is want of power. The Con- 
stitution nowhere provides that the 
judiciary function as guarantor of the 
good sense of the legislative depart- 
ment. 

It is illuminating in this connection 
to reexamine one of the most sacred 
pillars of the federal system—the 
three-fold functional separation of 
powers between legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. Every school- 
boy knows that the constitutional 
fathers lifted this idea more or less 
directly from the writings o! the 
Frenchman, Baron Montesquieu. But 
it is not so well known that Montes- 
quieu got the idea partly from Aris- 
totle and partly from an erroneous 
analysis of what he correctly enough 
regarded as the most perfect political 
system of his time, the government of 
England. Division of powers was 
neither then nor is it now the explana- 
tion of the success of British political 
institutions: It was and is just the 
opposite. The “efficient secret” of 
English government throughout the 
whole modern era has been union or 
concentration of power under respon- 
sible leadership. 

How the mistaken Baron will ever 
make amends for all the damage he 
has done is something impossible to 


speculate on here. But this at least 
is plain: “It isn’t so much what we 
don’t know that gets us in trouble, 
it’s knowing so much that ain’t so.” 
Upon mature analysis and closer 
scrutiny of the still excellent English 
system, it appears—Aristotle and 
Montesquieu to the contrary notwith- 
standing—that instead of three main 
functions there are, as the American 
political scientist, Frank J. Goodnow, 
pointed out fifty years ago, only 
two: Politics or the determination 
of policy and administration or the 
execution of policy. This is the real 
division in England. Parliament, 
composed of the representatives of 
the people, fixes public policies; the 
great permanent civil service, com- 
posed of persons, including judges, 
selected for their special abilities, 
applies or administers them. The 
courts are plainly part of the ad- 
ministration. They have neither 
been clothed with, nor have they 
usurped the power to declare acts of 
Parliament invalid. And mirabile 
dictu both the English judges and the 
English people seem to get along 
very happily under the plan: The 
courts do not fret because they are 
not independent and the public does 
not grow resentful over encroach- 
ments on its civil, political, economic 
or religious liberties. The British 
judiciary simply takes the enactments 
of the legislature as it finds them and 
does its level best to give effect to 
whatever the Parliament intended. 
If the policy determined by the Com- 
mons proves unsatisfactory in opera- 
tion, pressure is properly brought 
upon the membership of that body to 
make the necessary changes. But as 
long as a measure enjoys the approval 
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of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, the bench administers it faith- 
fully as a part of the law of the land. 

The question of what is wrong 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States is thus answered by implica- 
tion: It is not content as at present 
constituted, nor has it ever since 1803 
been dependably content, to accept in 
good faith policies formulated by the 
direct representatives of the Amer- 
ican people, and to enforce them im- 
partially until the people, through 
their representatives, see fit to change 
them. There is only one single prin- 
ciple by which such a complicated 
scheme of government as the Amer- 
ican can be made to work even half- 
way effectively and that is that each 
coordinate branch exercise the great- 
est self-restraint in insisting on its 
own views when the other two are of 
a contrary opinion. This the present 
Court has clearly failed to do. Ina 
period when our people were in great 
distress and government represented 
the only power to which they could 
turn for assistance, the President and 
the Congress were willing and anx- 
ious to go to their aid but the Court, 
though often sharply divided, inter- 
posed with its veto. It is too patent 
to call for proof that its decisions in 
these cases did not turn on clear ques- 
tions of constitutional power. The 
conservative justices were clever 
enough, as in the opinion invalidat- 
ing the AAA, to endeavor to couch 
their arguments in such terms. But 
only the gullible were deceived. The 
decisions turned on the social philos- 
ophy of the members of the bench. 
The Court did not function as a court 
should, even under the theory of 
American government; it acted the 
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role of a super-legislature insisting 
that the social philosophy of its nar- 
row majority should prevail in gov- 
ernmental policy over that of the 
Congress and the Executive. It was 
not content with having coordinate 
power; it insisted, in the words of 
Morris L. Ernst, on “the ultimate 
power.” 

One might semi-seriously argue 
after the Wagner and Social Security 
decisions that there is nothing wrong 
with the Supreme Court if only 
proper pressure be placed upon it. 
But the “if” involved is too big. 
Had Messrs. McReynolds, Butler, 
Van Devanter and Sutherland not 
demonstrated so bluntly that they are 
insensitive to the “heat,” there might 
be some virtue in probing the possi- 
bilities latent in this method. Roberts 
alone responded to the treatment, the 
shift of his single vote spelling the 
difference between today’s cheer and 
yesterday’s gloom. Whether Roose- 
velt can lead the American people 
along the road over which they have 
openly indicated they desire to travel 
seems to depend therefore on the 
vacillations of the mind of this single 
justice. The situation is not without 
an element of ridiculous incongruity : 
After the conservatives had filled the 
air with lamentations over the dic- 
tatorship of the President it turns out 
that the real dictator is not Roosevelt 
at all; it is Roberts! 


III 


What then is the President’s Plan 
for the Reform of the Judiciary and 
what, if anything, is wrong with it? 
Mr. Dooley, the Will Rogers of the 
pre-War generation, once remarked 
that “the Supreme Court generally 
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followed the election returns.” It 
would be difficult to find a simpler 
way to describe Mr. Roosevelt’s 
scheme than to say that it is a plan 
to make it absolutely certain that the 
Supreme Court shall “follow the elec- 
tion returns” in the most significant 
and decisive referendum on public 
policy America has had in three-quar- 
ters of a century. 

The present Chief Justice declared 
thirty years ago that “the Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is.” 
The present Chief Executive spon- 
sors a2 more democratic conception: 
“The Constitution is what the people 
say it is.” It is a viewpoint deeply 
grounded in the great American 
tradition. No one can appreciate 
the fact more than the historically 
minded. In what many regard as the 
greatest of all his speeches Daniel 


Webster, the leading nineteenth cen- 
tury exponent of the document, de- 
clared: “It is, sir, the people’s Con- 


stitution.” Who therefore has a 
clearer right to say what it means 
than they have? 

On the principle that “all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed” there 
must necessarily be general agree- 
ment with the foregoing proposition 
among all parties to the current con- 
troversy. Disagreement obtains only 
with respect to the mode of consult- 
ing the governed. The President’s 
plan does contemplate a change in the 
Constitution. In their official criti- 
cism its opponents profess that they 
have no objection to such a change if 
only it be made after the people have 
been consulted. Supporters of the 
plan say the people already have been 
consulted. 


This is the crux of the argument. 
Have they or have they not had a 
chance to express themselves on this 
new departure in “the American way 
of doing things political?” In view 
of the successive increases in Dem- 
ocratic majorities in 1932, 1934; 
1936; in view of the incessant insist- 
ence throughout the last campaign 
that it was a great and solemn ref- 
erendum on “the American way”; in 
view of the fact that the people had 
had plenty of time to ponder the im- 
plications of Supreme Court rulings 
on NRA, AAA and Railway Pen- 
sions; in view of the fact that the 
perils of dictatorship had been por- 
trayed in the most vivid colors; and 
in view finally of the fact that the 
Democratic nominee asserted with 
defiance in his last major appeal to 
the electorate that for all the things 
for which the New Deal stood he and 
his party had “just begun to fight” 
the burden of proof that the Amer- 
ican people have not been consulted 
would seem to rest wholly upon the 
affirmative. 

There are four different ways of 
altering the Constitution and every 
one of them is open, honorable and 
in good historical repute. Our Con- 
stitution has been changed many 
times by each method and it is clearly 
within the province of the people or 
of their representatives to employ 
whichever one seems most appro- 
priate to the task at hand. These 
methods are: (1) usage and custom, 
(2) statutory elaboration or “filling 
up the details” of the written docu- 
ment, (3) construction or interpreta- 
tion of provisions by the courts, and 
(4) formal amendment. 

It remains only to demonstrate 
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that the specific plan proposed by the 
President is the method most appro- 
priate for the resolution of present 
problems. The success of any gov- 
ernment is a function of its ability to 
make prompt adjustments to new 
conditions. The National Govern- 
ment of the United States faces today 
a complex situation calling urgently 
for action and is fortunately headed 
by leaders sensitive to the need. This 
leadership is, however, faced with the 
proposition that its best efforts to 
promote the general welfare of the 
people may be thwarted and frus- 
trated by a construction of the su- 
preme law of the land which, unlike 
the interpretations characteristic of 
John Marshall, fails to ground itself 
on the idea that great jurist had in 
mind when he said: “Let us never 
forget that it is a constitution we are 
expounding.” In other words efforts 
made in good faith by the Congress 
and the Executive—all of whom have 
taken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion quite as solemn as that taken by 
the members of the Supreme Court 
—are in danger of being nullified 
through a judicial veto failing to 
recognize that the central purpose of 
the Constitution is to help the people 
to help themselves in the solution of 
their problems through the instru- 
mentalities of government. Van 
Devanter’s departure may help; but 
it is not enough. 

In the present situation, as the 
President so correctly said on March 
4, “time is of the essence.” Ameri- 
cans want what they want when they 
want it; as for the problems and is- 
sues they had in mind when in un- 
precedented numbers they crowded 
the polls eight short months ago, they 
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want the solutions now. They cannot 
wait and the Administration dare not 
wait. What it has done in these cir- 
cumstances is to propose within the 
four walls of the Constitution a per- 
fectly proper and legal way of break- 
ing the impassee—a way that will per- 
mit the American ship of state to 
proceed forward on its way, that will 
incidentally have a salutary effect on 
the lower or inferior Federal courts, 
and that does not shut the door in any 
way to a formal amendment if, later, 
that should be found needful. 

To a person examining the present 
proposal from a detached point of 
view one fact stands out so plainly 
that even he who runs may read: The 
Roosevelt Administration is trying to 
bring to the solution of the country’s 
vital problems some of that same in- 
ventiveness, originality, and high 
resolution not to rest until the job 
is done which the founders of this na- 
tion brought to the solution of their 
problems a hundred and fifty years 
ago—and which, in the constitutional 
fathers, the opposition purports to 
admire. 

What makes this a better way to 
enable the New Deal to go ahead and 
show what it can do for the public 
welfare than the method of formal 
amendment? There are two advan- 
tages: speed and certainty. No one 
should be deceived: These are pre- 
cisely the reasons why the reaction- 
aries are so vehement. They are 
desperate. They know the govern- 
ment of the day has hit upon a plan 
that will work and work now. Their 
objection is not so much to the plan 
(they never made the slightest objec- 
tion while the Court was being packed 
in their favor) as to its effectiveness. 
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Congress will enact some reorgani- 
zation bill and the judicial barrier to 
extension of the New Deal will shortly 
be broken.? We shall be enabled to 
start anew upon our way. It is not 
the age of the justices that blocks the 
road and everybody knows it. It is 
rather the injustice of foisting on the 
present generation the views of an 
age which by and large can help us 
only by showing us what not to do. 
Nor is it the lethargy of the Court 
in disposing of litigation on the 
docket. Anyone who has taken the 
trouble to read the President’s mes- 
sage of February 5 carefully realizes 
that Mr. Roosevelt is under no illus- 
sions respecting either the factor of 
superannuation or of congestion. 
Wherever these criticisms are made, 
reference is had, not to the Supreme 
Court specifically or even primarily, 
but to the federal judiciary consid- 
ered as a whole. 

Leaving aside the problem of re- 
constructing the lower branches, im- 
portant though it is, defenders of the 
plan insist with absolute correctness 
that the President made it perfectly 
clear from the start that the real 
trouble with the Court lies in its polit- 
ical orientation. It has been “frozen 
in the ice of its own indifference” to 
the human problems of an industrial 
civilization. It is not so much new or 
more judges that are needed as new 
and more democratic decisions. If 
Congress had the power within the 


2Some editors have already said: “Call it a 
victory, Mr. President”. The author is by no 
means disposed to deny that threat of reorgani- 
zation, and that alone, brought the New Deal 
triumphantly through the recent term but the 
persisting division within the Court ought to 
make it plain to all that the Supreme Bench has 
not really developed a new sense of social obli- 
gation, 


Constitution to unpack the Court 
directly by getting rid of Messrs. Mc- 
Reynolds, Butler, Van Devanter and 
Sutherland there are some reasons 
why that might be a better scheme 
than the present one. But such a 
course is not available. It is there- 
fore obliged to unpack the Court in- 
directly by enlarging its membership 
sufficiently to offset beyond all doubt 
the effect of what Secretary Ickes 
has called the permanent “sit-down 
strike” of the four conservative jur- 
ists against the American people. 
The unwisdom of resorting to the 
process of formal amendment may be 
summarily demonstrated. Historically 
amendments have come in bunches 
and then only after discussion so pro- 
longed that they have ceased to be 
controversial. The comparative ease 
and speed with which amendments 
XX and XXI were adopted has per- 
suaded some students that it would 
not be difficult to secure passage now 
of a twenty-second amendment giving 
Congress undisputed power to legis- 
late for industry and agriculture. But 
neither of these last two amendments 
dealt with anything very vital. The 
child labor amendment which does 
reach to some of the deeper troubles 
of our social and economic life has 
been before the state legislatures for 
13 years and still seems far from 
adoption. The rejoinder is fre- 
quently made that Congress could in- 
sure prompt adoption by providing 
for ratification by state conventions. 
This is but a wild guess. Nobody 
knows how things would go. Those 
in a position to know best (‘Major 
Prophet” Farley and the Washington 
and New York correspondents) think 
however that if the present bill fails, 
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there would be absolutely no chance 
of any amendment getting through 
for years to come. 

Still other pitfalls mark this road. 
There is not the slightly evidence of 
agreement among those who are ad- 
vocating an amendment as to what its 
terms should provide. And even if 
they could agree and the measure 
should pass what guarantee is there 
that the present Court would give it 
the meaning Congress intended? The 
only amendment which would offer the 
least promise for a permanent solu- 
tion of our problem would be one 
openly taking from the Court the 
power of review. Most of the people 
who are asking for a more funda- 
mental solution faint at the very 
thought of such a remedy. 

If therefore it is agreed that some- 
thing should be done for the one-third 
of our people who are ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed and moreover 
that it should be done now, there is 
but one course open and that is the 
course charted by the President’s plan, 
or some modification of it. 


IV 


In the long view it may signify that 
we are moving another step toward 
the British system, concentrating all 
authority and responsibility for policy 
in the hands of the legislative body 
and placing administration in the 
hands of a great body of nonpolitical 
civil servants. We should then be re- 
lieved of the doubtful blessing of hav- 
ing our political leaders under the 
necessity of always asking themselves 
the two questions: Is it in the public 
interest and is it constitutional? Our 
political representatives are men of 
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good will just as much as our jurists. 
The American people have nothing to 
lose and possibly something to gain 
from changing the rules so that the 
President and Congress give all their 
thought to the issue of the public in- 
terest. It might not even be necessary 
to scuttle the tripartite forms. Eng- 
land has much of the substance of 
democracy working through the forms 
of monarchy. Would there be any- 
thing wrong with America’s retaining 
her present forms while greatly de- 
mocratizing the services that flow 
through them? 

Weighing or appraising political in- 
stitutions ought to be a continuous 
enterprise in a democracy. Unfor- 
tunately the practice has been so far 
from the theory that most of the 
American people who today are giv- 
ing some attention to the comparative 
service records of the three branches 
of the federal government are doing 
so because they have been propelled 
from the rear into a new experience. 
Forced thinking is never as thorough 
however as free thinking: It leads 
commonly not to evaluating men and 
means on their merits but to rational- 
izing attitudes irrationally acquired. 
People who irreverently insist on ex- 
amining the “sacred cows” of Amer- 
ican government with critical detach- 
ment are held suspect. Frequently 
they are accused of wanting to wreck 
the machinery of democratic govern- 
ment. It is a very strange business. 
Democracy is supposed to be govern- 
ment of, by and for the people. The 
test of its excellence is in the way it 
serves them. Yet those, who like the 
President love it enough to criticize 
it when it fails and to try to repair its 
machinery so that it will promote the 
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public welfare, are accused of being 
less faithful to its principles than 
those who insist against the too ob- 
vious facts that there is nothing wrong 
with it. 

Each generation takes the heritage 
of its forefathers and makes a new 
constitution of its own. This is not 


only the plain reading of the history 
of America; it is beyond all doubt the 
secret of our success in making this 
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one of the happiest lands on earth. 
Once again a new generation of our 
people faces the question of whether 
it will think for itself and hammer 
out a needed adaptation of its ma- 
chinery of government. Everything 
in the epic of America points toward 
our making the adjustment. Let us 
hope we can keep in 1937 the pace 
that was struck a century and a half 
ago. 


NEVER SAY 


Never say the wind goes by unseen; 
I saw her swirling silver skirt 
Whisk down the avenues of dawn, 
And heard her fitful tambourine. 


Never say that time is on the wing; 
High brooding on her nest of stars, 
Aloof from calendar and clock, 

She spurns no autumn and no spring. 


Never say the song is ended now, 
For silence shall retreat before 
It endlessly and thundering sound 
Its lingering elfin claim allow. 
—IRENE WILDE, Spirit. 
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THOMAS FRANKLIN BLOUNT, 


Secretary, Savannah Trades and Labor Assembly 


WANT boys and girls to take this 
I matter of vocational guidance very 

‘seriously, for it is you upon 
whom the responsibility of a whole 
nation will rest, when we have re- 
turned to the dust which created us. 
Vocational training is going to be the 
controlling factor in your career. 

Haven’t you often said to yourself, 
“What shall my life’s work be?” 
Well, that is precisely what the NYA 
is for. It wants to provide the oppor- 
tunity for intelligent vocational choice 
and training. To that end a division 
of Vocational Guidance, under the su- 
pervision of Mr. W. G. Workman, 
with offices in Atlanta, has been in- 
stituted. 

Failure or inability of universities 
and colleges to meet the placement 
problem adequately has had—and 
more than likely will continue to have 
—far-reaching effects upon our na- 
tional life. Moreover, widespread un- 
employment among the educated 
classes has become one of the most 
insistent problems of many nations. 
Thousands of highly trained young 
men and women in recent years have 
not been absorbed in the work of the 
world. Disillusioned and embittered, 
some of them have rallied to the ban- 
ners of leaders who promise a reor- 
ganized economy. Militant youth is 
beginning to be a problem in the 
United States, and illustrations of its 
influence in other countries are numer- 


ous. 


1Radio program delivered over WTOC. 


Hitler rose to power in Germany 
upon the shoulders of storm troopers, 
most of whom were in their ’teens and 
early twenties. Strong support came 
to him from university students, a fact 
which can only be understood in the 
light of their employment prospects. 
Mr. High Jedell, writing in the New 
York Times of April 24, 1932, point- 
ed out that between 60,000 and 70,- 
000 graduates of German universities, 
or about 25 per cent of all university- 
educated Germans, were then unem- 
ployed. Because no one could see any 
hope of their finding the kind of work 
for which they were trained—or any 
other work—he characterized the sit- 
uation as calamitous. Small wonder 
that they flocked so eagerly to Hitler. 

Many of our young people are 
turning to charlatans for help in the 
selection of their life’s work. The 
blame for this does not rest entirely 
upon the palmists, phrenologists, as- 
trologers, and others of their ilk. If 
the leaders in our communities had 
taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of guiding the prospective job- 
holder by some intelligent procedure, 
he would not have to turn to the 
fortune tellers for advice. 

When the young person, facing the 
problems of the future, seeks to se- 
cure advice, he does not know where 
to turn. The fortune tellers claim to 
see into his future; no one else seems 
to be interested, and to confess the 
sad truth, very few persons are quali- 
fied to give adequate advice on occu- 
pational choice. The two contribu- 
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tory factors to this lack of ability— 
are both widespread erroneous be- 
liefs. 

The first is the almost universal 
notion that each human being is born 
to do one certain task; that he is, as 
it were, cut to fit a certain pattern, 
and if he does not find that pattern, 
he will remain, all his life, a misfit— 
a square peg in a round hole. How 
many times have you heard a man, 
changing occupation time after time, 
remark: “I just haven’t found the 
job I was cut out for’’? 

The second is the not so nearly 
universal, but still widespread, hope 
that there is a secret to success. Ponce 
de Leon longed for the Fountain of 
Youth no more wholeheartedly, and 
with no less possibility of finding it, 
than many of our fellows long for the 
key that unlocks the magic door. 

Vocational Guidance, as an intelli- 
gent program, takes issue with the 
quacks who guide our young people 
along false trails by reading the 
wrinkles of their palms, or by chart- 
ing the bumps on their heads, or by 
gazing entranced into the midnight 
sky. We cannot entrust the lives of 
citizens to the predatory schemes of 
those who batten upon ignorance and 
undirected hope. 

Vocational Guidance, based upon 
sound psychological principles, con- 
tends that there are many vocational 
fields open to the average man; that 
he is not cut to fit one pattern, but 
several. It is the exceptionally handi- 
capped individual who can do only 
one thing, and it is the exceptionally 
gifted one who can do many. 

Vocational Guidance maintains 
that there is no magic formula for suc- 
cess. There are those who, because 
of limitations in mind and body, can 
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never hope to compete on an equal 
footing with the majority of their 
neighbors. There are those whose 
personalities render them incapable 
of succeeding—for them life is an 
ever-lengthening desert trail and suc- 
cess but a dim mirage. 

Vocational Guidance is a rational 
program; its first function is to ana- 
lyze the job and the man. It is a yard- 
stick with which to measure the re- 
quirements and opportunities of a vo- 
cation, a camera with which to record 
the abilities and needs of a worker. 
In this process, the social and eco- 
nomic, the mental and moral, the 
physical and physiological aspects are 
all to be considered. 

One needs but to look around him 
to see the vast number of vocational 
misfits and the resulting unhappiness. 
Surveys have shown that at least 50 
per cent of our working population 
are dissatisfied; more than five out of 
every ten employed people find their 
jobs distasteful. 

We spend at least one-third of our 
lives at our daily toil, and surely we 
should make that portion of our lives 
just as pleasant and wholesome as the 
other two-thirds. You ask, “How is 
it to be done?” Well, the simplest 
formula for that I know of is to get 
sentiment out of your work—make it 
fascinate you—make of it a genuine 
pleasure. But all the human psychol- 
ogy in the world cannot make you like 
it if your work is not to your liking 
—if you have made a poor choice in 
your vocation. 

No wonder that such dissatisfac- 
tion prevails, when we consider the 
bases upon which occupational choices 
are made. Here are some examples: 
William Briggs, who is talented in 
music, who loves art, becomes a 
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broker because his father wants him 
to carry on the family business. 
Charles Johnson, who has never seen 
a ship, wants to become a naval archi- 
tect because, when taking a railway 
trip as a child of ten, he was enter- 
tained with sleight of hand tricks by 
a fascinating, prosperous looking 
gentleman whose occupation was 
naval architecture. James Wilson, 
timid and retiring, but six feet two, 
becomes a salesman because he has 
heard that big men can sell. Timothy 
O’Hara, to whom plumbing is his sec- 
ond nature, goes to medical college 
because his mother has social aspira- 
tions for him. 

Vocational misfits are not only un- 
happy; they are also expensive. Labor 
turnover constitutes one of our great- 
est economic wastes, and one of the 
prime causes of labor turnover is the 
lack of proper vocational counseling. 

The man looking for work, when 
he does not choose his occupation for 
one mentioned already, chooses on the 
basis of convenience or extreme need. 
Any opening is eagerly filled without 
a thought except that of money com- 
ing in. With those who must take any 
available job, we have to sympathize, 
but for those who could, if they had 
the opportunity, exercise a rational 
choice, we must provide facilities. 

Vocational guidance is of para- 
mount importance, but the other pre- 
requisite to a happy life is organiza- 
tion. 

When you have chosen your life’s 
vocation, the way to obtain the great- 
est good from it is through a process 
of organization. To this end Orga- 
nized Labor has launched a labor edu- 
cation program, with a view to carry- 
ing it into the high schools and col- 
leges of America. 


“Winning Youth to Trade Unions” 
is the caption of a Resolution adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor 
convention, held in Tampa last No- 
vember. It urged a campaign to pro- 
mulgate a union-consciousness among 
America’s young people, and to incul- 
cate among the members of affiliated 
organizations the slogan, “Win Your 
Sons and Daughters for the Trade 
Union Movement,” and we hope to 
continue, from time to time through- 
out the year, to emphasize its import- 
ance and value to the labor movement. 

And why should you not become or- 
ganization-conscious ? You did it your- 
self when you were but a small child. 
Can’t you remember scouting around 
your neighborhood in search of ma- 
terial to organize what you thought 
was a formidable football team, bet- 
ter, even, than the one you boys were 
to play in the next neighborhood ? 

Right there the seeds of organiza- 
tion were sown, in your mind; and 
why should you abandon the practice ? 
The idea was good then, and it is still 
good. It is practiced all through life. 
Mother Nature ordained it so—even 
with her flora and her fauna. Her 
plant life are grown in groups, with 
one offering protection to the other. 
Insects do it. Look to the bees for an 
example—see how they organize to 
do their work. The locusts—the 
grasshoppers—why they organize so 
thoroughly among themselves that 
the United States Government spends 
millions of dollars a year to combat 
them. Even the beasts of the jungle 
organize and work together. And the 
fishes—have you never seen how they 
work in large groups, or schools? 

And so it is, boys and girls; nature 
has shown us how to organize to get 
the most out of life, for ourselves, and 
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our brothers and sisters. Remember, 
the age of so-called individual rug- 
gedism is gone, and gone forever. 

If you choose to become a lawyer, 
surely you will want to join the law- 
yers’ organization for your mutual 
protection and benefit. If it is a doc- 
tor’s career that you choose, you will 
naturally join the doctors’ organiza- 
tion as a means of upholding the high 
moral virtues and ethics of the profes- 
sion, and to stabilize the fees charged 
the public. And, by the way, the same 
public would shun you unless you did 
join the doctors’ union, because it 
would be leary of your efficiency, or 
intelligence, as a practitioner. 

It reflects intelligence to organize, 
as a means of placing an adequate 
value on your services; and it is con- 
ducive to good citizenship. This same 
rule holds good if your vocational 
choice happens to be that of an ac- 
countant, an architect, a machinist, a 
printer or a bricklayer. 

Here is one thing which I want 
youngsters to remember: Labor 
Unions set the wage standards, or liv- 
ing standards, of the community. 
They are the greatest citizenship- 
builders in the community. Your 
studies in economics have taught you 
that the better the average wages are 
in a community, the better off the 
whole community will be. The whole 
city is healthier and happier when the 
wage standards are elevated above 
the mere subsistence point. 

Even now, before you are out of 
school, you look about, wondering 
what vocation you might choose when 
the time comes for you to go out into 


the world and mould your own destiny 
in life. But you are dismayed when 
you inquire into this or that line of 
endeavor, and find that it is utterly 
chaotic for pure lack of organization 
of the workers engaged therein. You 
even find the technique bad. 

But what is the trouble? You know 
the answer: Those people were not 
taught the value of organization when 
they were young—when they were 
still in school. Now it seems too late 
for them. They just keep on taking 
what they can get—merely subsisting 
—but afraid to assert their kingly 
prerogatives as American citizens, 
fearful of losing their jobs, however 
sorry the jobs may be, and they don’t 
know where they can get another one. 

Answer this for me, if you are a 
young lady, just graduating from high 
school. Would you care to spend 
$125 for a course in beauty culture 
if you knew you were going to earn 
only from $2 to $5 a week? I 
shouldn’t think so. 

But don’t be disillusioned by pres- 
ent conditions. They will not always 
prevail. When you youngsters be- 
come organization-conscious, and 
leave school, you can go into these en- 
terprises, organize the workers, nego- 
tiate for shorter hours, livable wages, 
generally improved conditions, and 
thereby create work for a greater 
number. 

The country’s future rests in your 
hands, and your hopes should run 
high if you become organization-con- 
scious as a means of meeting the situa- 
tion intelligently. 

















LABOR AND THE COURTS: 


HE Federal Circuit Court of 

Appeals for the Third Circuit 

in the Delaware-New Jersey 
Ferry Company decision on June 19, 
1937 established a precedent which 
may seriously hamper the work of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board had commanded the em- 
ployer to bargain collectively with a 
union. The employer refused to obey 
the order of the Board, whereupon 
the Board petitioned the Circuit Court 
for enforcement. The employer then 
executed a “contract” with three em- 
ployees who, according to the Board, 
did not exercise a free choice in the 
matter. The Circuit Court neverthe- 
less held that subsequent “contract” 
left no controversy to be adjudicated 
and thereupon dismissed the petition 
of the Board. It may be added that 
the court had the matter under advise- 
ment for nearly fourteen months be- 
fore arriving at its decision. 

. * * 


In the Matter of S. & K. Knee 
Pants Company (decided June 9, 
1937) the Board held that the re- 
moval of a plant from one locality to 
another to avoid collective bargaining 
with a union was an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The Board affirmatively directed 
reinstatement of the employees at the 
first locality and their transportation 
to the second at the expense of the 
“‘run-away” employer. 

* * * 


May an employer encourage mem- 
bership in one labor organization as 
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against another? The answer to this 
question is directly related to the 
course of organized labor in the next 
few years. It is of importance, there- 
fore, to grasp the implications of a 
recent decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board that has in effect 
answered the question in the negative. 

In Matter of Lion Shoe Company 
(Case No. C-92, decided May 20, 
1937), the facts were these: The 
company had entered into a contract 
with the United Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Union expiring October 31, 
1935. Negotiations leading to a new 
contract were fruitless. The em- 
ployer then announced an intention 
of removing its plant elsewhere, indi- 
cating the while that it might be dis- 
suaded from a course so drastic if it 
could deal with a “legitimate” labor 
organization unconnected with the 
Union. The hint was acted on, and 
the Lynn Shoe Workers’ Union was 
organized by some employees. With 
the aid of moral encouragement from 
the employer the new organization 
grew rapidly and soon executed a 
closed shop agreement with the em- 
ployer. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board expressly held that the 
new union was a labor organization 
as well as the old, and apparently 
conceded that the new organization 
was not acompany union. Yet it held 
that the morai encouragement to the 
new union was part of the employer’s 
unfair labor practices, and that it was 
likewise an unfair labor practice for 
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the employer to encourage member- 
ship in one union as against the other 
despite the fact that the issue of com- 
pany unionism was not involved. The 
closed shop agreement was denounced. 
The holding reemphasizes the disap- 
proval of sponsorship of one union 
as against another by an employer. 
Whether the dispute is jurisdictional 
or factional, the employer’s attitude 
should be one of absolute neutrality. 


* * * 


The case of Matter of Ralph A. 
Freundlich, Inc. (Case No. C-78, de- 
cided May 19, 1937) illustrates the 
character of some tactics to evade the 
obligations of collective bargaining. 
Shortly after the inception of NRA a 
strike broke out which was settled by 
an agreement expiring June 1, 1935. 
Before this expiration date, however, 
and in June, 1934, the employer re- 
moved his plant from New York City 
to Clinton, Mass., and proceeded to 
operate there without regard to its 
contractual obligations with the union. 
The union sued the company in the 
New York Supreme Court and ob- 
tained a decree enjoining the com- 
pany from operating the Clinton, 
Mass., plant, unless it employed only 
union men at union wages and under 
union conditions according to the 
contract. The company then shut 
down its plant and filed a petition in 
the federal courts for a reorganiza- 
tion. A new corporation was or- 
ganized to take over the assets of the 
old, and continued the anti-labor prac- 
tices of the old. Efforts to improve 
working conditions met with evasion, 
discharge of employees active in the 
union, discriminating practices by 
municipal authorities against union 
meetings, accusations that the union 
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organizers were racketeers, the as- 
saulting of one union organizer and 
the like. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has commanded the em- 
ployer to desist from its unfair labor 
practices, to reinstate its discharged 
employees and make good their lost 
wages. It now remains to be seen 
whether peace will follow and whether 
the union will be free to engage in its 
lawful activities. 
¥ * * 


In Matter of Millfay Manufactur- 
ing Company (decided June 5, 1937) 
the Board reaffirmed its position that 
the obligation to bargain collectively 
continues although employees may be 
on strike. The employer’s refusal to 
sign a written contract on the ground 
that its provisions with regard to ex- 
clusive bargaining were the same as a 
closed shop contract was treated as a 
refusal to bargain collectively. 

* * * 


The new Michigan Labor Relations 
Act, though hailed by many, contains 
provisions that may hamper organized 
labor in its activities. Of interest to 
many is the section forbidding picket- 
ing by those who are neither em- 
ployees nor officials of a labor organi- 
zation participating in the dispute. 
Picketing by “outsiders” is thereby 
forbidden. Much has been said against 
so-called “professional” pickets, but 
it may be observed that the same argu- 
ments may be used against profes- 
sional strikebreakers. More impor- 
tant, an employee on a picket line is 
apt to be discriminated against if he 
should ever be reemployed by the 
same plant. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, excellent as its work 
undoubtedly has been, is physically 
unable to cope with any but the more 
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glaring cases involving discrimination 
against employees who have been on 
the picket line. All cases but those in 
Michigan remain subject to discrimi- 
nation by statute. The statute like- 
wise purports to legalize picketing in 
general, but excepts picketing which 
may “interfere with the free and un- 
impeded use of « public highway.” 
It may be that a literal interpretation 
of this exception will outlaw all picket- 
ing activities in view of the fact that 
any picketing, no matter how well con- 
ducted, involves some interference 
with the free and unimpeded use of a 
public highway. The phraseology of 
the statute seems unfortunate. 

* * * 


Recent dispatches indicate a con- 
certed drive to ‘“‘amend” the Wagner 
Act equal in force and intent to the 
drive a few years ago to amend the 
Securities Act of 1933. The amend- 
ment most frequently advocated and 
most dangerous is the one which 
would vest in an employer the right 
to petition for an election. Under 
the present law the right is given only 
to employees, and a brief considera- 
tion will show that this arrangement 
is the only fair one. A union that at- 
tempts to organize the employees at 
a plant must begin from scratch. It 
may be some time until the employees 
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FEMININE CONCESSION 


I think that I shall weave a little cloak 


have a fair opportunity to consider 
the advantages of unionization. Only 
at that point does an election become 
feasible to designate representatives 
for the purpose of bargaining collec- 
tively. To vest in the employer the 
right to petition for an election would 
enable him to secure an election be- 
fore the organizing activities have 
made any headway. The change 
would undoubtedly tend to freeze 
company unionism and non-unionism 
wherever they continue to exist. 

* * * 


The refusal of Remington-Rand, 
Inc., to comply with the order of the 
National Labor Relations Board will 
continue for at least two months more. 
The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit on June 30 
denied the Board’s motion for a pref- 
erence in the argument, thus delaying 
the argument until after the summer 
recess of the court. The court was 
unmoved by Section 10 (1) of the 
Wagner Act which provides that peti- 
tions filed under the act are to be 
heard expeditiously and if possible 
within ten days after the filing of the 
petition. The petition of the Board 
was filed on June 2, 1937. It seems 
strange for the court to have refused 
to accept the hearing of the case be- 
fore July first. 


To hide my lightsome ways while you are near; 
If I can dim these raptures that provoke, 
Your somber heart once more may hold me dear. 


—GENNEVA DICKEY WATSON. 
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WHERE LABOR ORGANIZES ITS PUR- 
CHASING POWER 


WILiLiaM B. 


WN Racine, Wisconsin, workers 
if have learned to use both hands in 

their fight for a higher standard 
of living and for an economic system 
based on justice and mutual aid. 
They have found that by organizing 
the consumer side of their lives as 
well as the producer side, they are 
helping eliminate the usual losses of 
purchasing power when higher prices 
eat up wage raises. 

The organization of the Racine 
Consumers’ Cooperative began on a 
sultry night in July, 1934, when Her- 
bert Katt, former garage operator 
and open-air spokesman for Racine’s 
large army of unemployed, rented a 
downtown hall, secured widespread 
publicity, and then waited on the eve- 
ning of the meeting to see only two 
people arrive. 

Today, however, this “crowd” of 
cooperators has increased to more 
than 2,300, and Racine’s Co-op has 
grown to include four automobile 
service stations, a repair garage, a 
grocery store, coal deliveries, and a 
home appliance division. Total sales 
were $112,000 in 1936. 

Racine’s hosts of organized labor, 
numbering more than 10,000, have 
had no small part in building this suc- 
cessful foundation stone for the fu- 
ture economic democracy. 

Included in the first active organiz- 
ing group of the Racine Consumers’ 
Cooperative were members of the 


Painters, Tool and Die Makers, 
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Plasterers and Machinists’ Unions. 
This voluntary committee distributed 
literature and gave talks at labor 
picnics throughout the summer of 
1934. At Racine’s Labor Day picnic 
that year twenty-six $10 shares were 
sold, and members of the committee 
appeared before every one of the 52 
Racine unions during this period. 
More than fifty per cent of the shares 
were subscribed by. union men, it is 
estimated. On October 24, 1934, the 
Racine Consumers’ Cooperative was 
incorporated, with 300 shares 
pledged. 

After a program of regular educa- 
tional meetings and pledge collections 
a station was leased on Washington 
Avenue, one of the city’s main traffic 
arteries, and on February 1, 1935, 
one of the first city gasoline coopera- 
tives in the state of Wisconsin was 
opened for business. Herbert Katt 
was selected as manager. 

Starting with a paid-in capital of 
only about $1,500, the new enterprise 
did a business of $38,447.41 in the 
next nine months. Membership in- 
creased from the original 300 to a 
total of 1,500 car owners. Many of 
these, of course, took advantage of 
the cooperative plan of acquiring a 
share through the accumulation of 
patronage refunds. 

The following table shows the 
amount of sales during the first two 
years in the respective commodities 
handled: 
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Service 


Station Garage Groceries 


To Oct. 31, 1935 (9 months) 
To Oct. 31, 1936 


With the exception of slow winter 
months in the service station division, 
sales have steadily increased since last 
October. During the spring new high 
sales records have been made, and on 
one Saturday alone, $1,400 worth of 
merchandise and service was sold in 
all divisions. Earnings have also 
gained, until at the present time they 
approximate $1,000 per month. 

Starting out on a moderately strict 
credit policy, the Racine Consumers’ 
Cooperative has been steered closer 
and closer to a full cash basis by Man- 
ager Herbert Katt and the directors. 
On October 31, 1935, the accounts 
receivable stood at $2,531.80, but 
April 30, 1935 (3 months) 

Oct. 31, 1935 (6 months) 


April 30, 1936 (6 months) 
Oct. 31, 1936 (6 months) 


Total refunds paid or credited to shares in 21 months of operation 


Net worth of the association in- 
creased from $5,464.66 on Oct. 31, 
1935 to $13,995.66 on Oct. 31, 1936. 
Most of the increase of capital has 
come out of net earnings, in spite of 
the fact that the amount set aside in 
Reserve has been very small. The 
increase in capital has come about 
largely through the accumulation of 
patronage refunds toward the pay- 
ment of shares. The influx of new 
members has been such that by far the 
largest part of the earnings of each 
period have been applied on shares 
instead of paid out incash. Thus the 
amounts declared as patronage divi- 
dends have remained with the associa- 
tion as payments on shares to a very 


$71, 546.27 
(12 months) 


$3,446.29 


$2,385.85 
(1 month) 


(6 months) 


$34,409.11 
(12 months) 


they had been reduced in spite of a 
great increase in business to $1, 
201.88 on Oct. 31, 1936. 

The association’s cash policy has 
re-inforced the strictly-observed prac- 
tice of prompt payment of bills. 
Cash discounts earned in the first nine 
months totalled $61.63 and in the 
next 12 months of operation $236.96 
was saved in this manner. 

The table below gives the total 
amounts of patronage refunds, period 
by period, which were either paid in 
cash or applied toward the payment 
of incomplete shares, together with 
the percentage which the refund bears 
to patronage for the period: 

$704.89 
2,755.37 


2,331.92 
4,593.55 


9 per cent 
8 per cent 
6 per cent 
8 per cent 


$10, 385.73 


large extent. Realizing, however, 
that this method of building capital 
will not hold good indefinitely, the 
management and board of directors 
have decided upon very much more 
substantial appropriations to Reserve 
in the future. 

A credit union which not only 
serves the ordinary credit needs of its 
members, but also makes the Co-op 
cash sales policy more feasible, was 
started in the summer of 1935, and 
now includes 200 members. <A four 
per cent dividend was paid on shares 
in January. 

The next point in Co-op expansion 
in Racine was the opening of the coal 
department in October, 1935. 
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New headquarters, combining a 
service station, office space, store 
frontage and an upstairs meeting hall, 
were leased in April, 1936. In June 
the Co-op Motor Service, with com- 
plete garage facilities, was opened 
across the street, and in October the 
grocery department was opened in 
the building housing the general head- 
quarters. When it was moved in 
April 1937, to larger quarters, sales 
immediately rose to something over 
$4,000 a month. During the month 
of May the Co-op home appliance 
division, with a full line of refrig- 
erators, washing machines, other elec- 
tric appliances and paints, was opened 
in the old grocery quarters. 

The Co-op now occupies two cor- 
ners of a busy intersection of cross- 
town arteries. Except for neighbor- 
hood service stations, all activities are 
concentrated here. 

By the time this appears in print, 
gasoline will be flowing from the 
Co-op’s own bulk plant, now being 
built on property purchased this win- 
ter. The new site will also provide 
suficient land for the Co-op’s own 
coal yard. 

As the business has grown, mem- 
bers have assembled more and more 
often to play and to learn about Co- 
operation together. Regular classes 
in consumers’ cooperation have been 
held during the past two winters, a 
cooperative library is developing, and 
all members and patrons receive a 
regular monthly bulletin. Prominent 
outside speakers on Cooperation have 
been secured, not only for the Co-op 
membership, but also for the Racine 
Trades and Labor Council, the public 
schools, and other groups. Motion 
pictures of cooperative developments 
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in other countries have brought the 
world-wide significance of the move- 
ment graphically before the members. 

The educational program has in- 
cluded general meetings approxi- 
mately every two weeks during the 
past winter, with recreational and 
educational programs alternating. 
Short dramas with a co-op “point” 
have been presented, Saturday after- 
noon get-togethers arranged and 
other projects of a similar nature 
developed. Neighborhood study 
groups have been attempted without 
much success. A Co-op picnic is held 
every summer. 

Funds for educational and recrea- 
tional activities are accumulated on 
the basis of one-half of one per cent 
of sales. 

Racine’s experience points to the 
conclusion that cooperative develop- 
ment in urban areas is stimulated 
when it is recognized that the move- 
ment is social as well as economic. 

As might be expected, only union 
men are employed by the Racine Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative in departments 
covered by organized labor. Thus 
the enterprise is already giving em- 
ployment to 10 members of the Gaso- 
line Station Attendants’ Union, 5 
members of the Retail Clerks’ Pro- 
tective Association, three members of 
the Teamsters’ Union and two mem- 
bers of the Garage Mechanics’ Union. 
An employe of the Co-op is one of the 
most active men in town in bringing 
office workers together for the pur- 
pose of forming a Racine local of the 
Office Workers’ Union. 

Union wage scales are observed 
throughout, except that the average 
is somewhat above the scale prevail- 
ing among private concerns. 
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Although a member of the present 
board of directors is a former presi- 
dent of Local 767, Tool and Die 
Makers’ Union, active, elected union 
officials have never been in a majority 
either on the organizing committee or 
on the board of directors. Much of 
the success of the Co-op must be 
credited to the friendly reception ac- 
corded its speakers by union officials 
and union membership meetings, but 
there has been a general recognition 
that different problems are encoun- 
tered and different talents are needed 
in directing these two campaigns for 
economic freedom—producers’ organ- 
ization and consumer organization 
and ownership. 

Meanwhile Racine’s Co-op has al- 
ways been ready to help in an emer- 
gency. Gasoline has been donated 
regularly every week for picket squad 
cars in all major strikes, and in a re- 
cent strike against the strongest anti- 
union employer in the city, food was 
also donated. 

The Co-op has also given union or- 
ganizations a strategic advantage in 
breaking the solid front of employers 
when union agreements have come up 
for consideration. Last year the Co- 
op was the first to sign the new con- 
tract of the Gasoline Station Attend- 
ants’ Union. With one contract 
signed, it became easier for the union 
to persuade other employers to sign, 
and it was not long before several 
firms had followed the Co-op example. 
The grocery department of the Racine 
Consumers’ Cooperative was the first 
shop in the city to recognize the Re- 
tail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association, and the first to grant a 
written agreement. Organized ga- 
rage workers were able to negotiate 
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a union contract with the Co-op be- 
fore any other shops in the city had 
signed. 

Unions which have patronized the 
Co-op have received part ownership 
of the business just as any other con- 
sumer would. Thus one local union 
received a $10 share and a $7.00 cash 
refund after buying gasoline needed 
for picket cars above the amount of 
the Co-op’s donation. Two other 
unions are on their way to share 
ownership in a similar manner, and 
the local Union Hall Association is 
earning a share through coal pur- 
chases. No union organization has 
invested any cash in the Cooperative. 

As the cooperative movement has 
won wider recognition in labor circles 
as a valuable ally in the struggle for 
an improved standard of living, it is 
not surprising that the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor as well as the 
American Federation of Labor have 
endorsed this economic movement. 

Although many Co-op members 
and union men in Racine saw at first 
only the possibilities of increased pur- 
chasing power which Consumers’ Co- 
operation presents—just as any other 
consumers would—the broader pic- 
ture is gradually coming into view. It 
is a picture which shows organized 
labor, joined with other consumers, 
extending democratic ownership and 
control of industry through coopera- 
tive development. Even now in 
Racine and Kenosha union men are 
discovering that at the same time that 
they are coming into ownership of 
shares in their local cooperative, this 
organization is accumulating owner- 
ship in its cooperative wholesale, and 
that the wholesale, in turn, is repre- 
senting them in part ownership of Na- 
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tional Cooperatives, Inc., a nation- 
wide buying organization for 7 co- 
operative wholesales. 

They can see that the local co- 
operative not only keeps purchasing 
power at home more effectively 
through the patronage refund than 
private merchants ever can hope to do, 
but also that it gives local, self-govern- 
ing groups a larger and larger owner- 
ship of central wholesales and distrib- 
uting organizations, and—potentially 
—of manufacturing enterprises. The 
“profits’—-which are more properly 
called the surplus in a cooperative— 
keep coming back to the local groups 
instead of going to big business. It is 
exactly the reverse of the chain store 
system, although retaining many of 
its advantages, in that it builds a bus- 
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iness system of the people, by the 
people and for the people—from bot- 
tom up. 

When they look abroad, American 
unionists are noting with more and 
more interest that in England, where 
the Cooperative Movement employs 
301,717 men and women, and in the 
Scandinavian countries, where it em- 
ploys at least 50,000, workers are not 
only giving each other employment at 
somewhat better wages and working 
conditions than union regulations pro- 
vide for, but they are also building 
by democratic and peaceful means an 
entirely new kind of industrial system 
dedicated to a greater abundance for 
all, rather than to increased profits 
for the few. 


DREAMER 


Sometimes in this familiar place 
I find you on these sands 

And hold the vision of your face 
Behind my eager hands. 


But little laughing children run 
And point their hands at me 
An old man sitting in the sun, 
Mumbling stupidly. 


—Henry A, Fovrey. 





SOUND ADVICE TO BUSINESS’ 


E. L. ALEXANDER 


President E] Paso, Texas, Central Labor Union 


WANT to say to you, gentlemen, 
that I sincerely appreciate this 
opportunity of meeting with you 

and giving, in my humble way, La- 
bor’s views concerning the economic 
condition of our city, and what we be- 
lieve can be accomplished for our city 
through employer and employee co- 
operation. So in that spirit, gentle- 
men, I am here with you today. I 
feel that I am among friends and with 
men who sincerely want to make El 
Paso a better place in which to live, 
and for that reason I will talk very 
frankly about our condition and the 
causes. In doing so I believe that a 
better understanding will be had by 
you of our problems and our feelings. 
First, I want to say that in my opinion, 
the members of your Chamber of 
Commerce and the members of or- 
ganized labor must get away from 
the old idea that each is trying to cut 
the other’s throat in a business way, 
and that either group can go their way 
unmindful of the other. There can 
be no degree of permanency of pros- 
perity without cooperation. There 
can be no cooperation without under- 
standing. We are today grappling 
with a condition that affects the whole 
of our citizenship and not the welfare 
of some particular group or class. 
Human happiness, yes, I will say that 
human lives sometimes depend upon 
the degree of understanding between 
the two bodies, and certainly the effi- 
ciency of our local government de- 
pends upon it. EI Paso is confronted 
with a unique condition in which we 


have two extremes. We have more 
money on deposit in our two banks 
today than ever before and we are, 
at the same time, asking the city coun- 
cil to pass a law that will permit 
monthly installment payments of city 
taxes. We are spending approxi- 
mately $26,000 annually to bring new 
people into our city and at the same 
time maintaining a wage schedule far 
below the American standard. This 
wage is driving American workmen 
out of our city into other parts of 
the country. Especially is this true 
in the building industry of our city. 
Between 800 and 1000 American 
building tradesmen have gone from 
El} Paso and 50 percent of those re- 
maining here are walking the streets 
more than half of their time. With 
that condition, is there any wonder 
that taxes are unpaid? I know, of 
course, there are some who can pay 
their taxes but wait until they are 
forced todo so. The real estate men 
tell us taxes are too high and at the 
same time tell us there is too much 
vacant property. As to the vacant 
houses, both business and residential, 
that is true, but as to the taxes being 
too high, that is questionable. I am 
rather inclined to believe El Paso is 
suffering from low wages, not high 
taxes. Where are all of these vacant 
houses? What portion of the city’s 
revenue does the section where these 
houses are located, pay? The answer 
to those questions are that about 70 
percent of the total taxable valuation 


1 Address before Chamber of Commerce. 
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lies north of Overland Street and 75 
percent of all people employed in new 
construction, alteration or repair of 
building, live south of Overland and 
many even south of the Rio Grande 
River. If, gentlemen, there is a place 
for cheap labor, it must of necessity 
be very limited, not general. The 
$2.00 a day man can in a measure 
take our place in the erection, altera- 
tion or repair of the building but he 
can not take our place in the building 
or in the consumption of goods. 
There must be more employment of 
the American workman at the pre- 
vailing wage level or further depres- 
sion of taxable valuation and greater 
burden on all the people. Why should 
any El Paso business man prefer to 
give employment to an alien when 
they can get the same kind of people 
who live in E] Paso and are American 
citizens? More than 800 aliens come 


to El Paso daily who have regular 


employment here. The elimination 
of that alone would be a decided im- 
provement in our general welfare. 
Home commodities of all kind are 
advancing in price. Building mate- 
rials are advancing in price. Wages 
are going down. Hours of employ- 
ment increasing, reducing the number 
of employees. What can possibly be 
the ultimate result of such a condition 
and is there any hope? I ask you in 
all seriousness is there a market for 
such new enterprises as the advertis- 
ing campaign will bring into our city 
and is there a market for outside 
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labor until.we first give employment 
to our idle home labor? I do not ask 
that question in the spirit of antagon- 
ism but because, in my judgment, it 
is a sound question. I have for many 
years believed there was a need for a 
labor bureau in our city government, 
the duties designed to serve the best 
interest of employers and employees. 
Something on the order of a fact-find- 
ing body, with records on employment 
and unemployment. Could it not well 
be the duty of the city to maintain 
such a department? Used unselfishly, 
it could be made to serve a great pur- 
pose. Such a department would be 
of great value today. I believe that 
cooperation is not only advisable but 
indispensable. It will tend to restrain 
either body from exacting the un- 
reasonable. After all, the well being 
of this city consists in the well being 
of its people. There is a dire need 
for an immediate building program in 
El Paso that will give employment 
to all of our idle tradesmen at the 
prevailing wage. In this respect El 
Paso is lagging far behind all other 
cities in the state. Gentlemen, our 
wage scale is not excessive. It seems 
so because workmen can be had at a 
ridiculously low wage. We appeal to 
you to work with us and let us work 
with you in harmony and understand- 
ing, ever mindful that labor competes 
with labor, not commodities. Have 
we not at last reached the point where 
“united we stand, divided we fall’? 
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EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING IN JUNE 


NLY a few industries in June 
showed the beginning of sum- 
mer dull seasons, and employ- 

ment declines in these were more 
than offset by gains in others. In 
some lines of manufacturing and in 
city restaurants, employment has 
begun to slacken; but June is a busy 
season on farms, in building, rail- 
roads, laundries, and in retail trade 
summer dullness had not yet begun. 
In industry as a whole there were 
139,000 more jobs in June than in 
any other month this year; but this 
June gain compares with gains of 
300,000 to 400,000 in every previous 


month, showing that the employment 
rise is beginning to weaken. Our un- 
employment estimate, based on Gov- 
ernment figures, shows more than 
8,000,000 still out of work. 

A significant fact is shown when 
we compare hours worked this spring 
with last spring and note the apparent 
effect on employment. Last year, in 
the spring busy season, hours were 
lengthened and one hour was added 
to the work week. This year the 
drive for union organization in- 
fluenced hours of work and there was 
no change in the work week, which 
averaged 4034 hours in January and 


Unemployment in Cities 
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(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


All Other Trades 
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employment gains in the first half 
year—January to June. For this 
year, although gains in production 
were less than one third the gains of 


Trade Union 


Records? 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


the same in May. (Figures for June 
not yet released.) 
This holding of work hours is at 


least partly responsible for the large 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment 
Estimates? 


Gainful 
Workers 


51,613,000 
51,661,855 
51,711,114 
51,760, 365 
51,809,819 
51,859,246 


52,056,370 
§2, 105,706 
§2,155,042 


$2,204,016 
52,252,990 
52,351,616 
52,401, 568 

2,451,270 
52,500,956 
52,550,792 

2,600,624 
52,650, 812 
52,701,381 
52,751,335 


2,801,204 
52,851,372 
52,901, 881 
52,952,680 
53,003, 516 
53,053,516 


Number 
Employed 
46, 192,000 
43,982,000 
40,679,000 
36,878,000 
36,959,000 
39; 193,000 
40,539,049 
42,364,426 


39,248, 684 
39, 568, 850 
39,799, 568 
40,201,014 
40, 301,939 
40,408 , 648 
42,453,052 
40,765 , 339 
41,273,232 
41,575,945 
41,436,242 
41, 436,073 


4°, 538,209 
40, 676,197 
41, 103,260 
41,815,233 
42,126,613 
42,31 I ,760 
42,399,079 
42, 803,381 
43,383,551 
43,757,161 
43,697,789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,146,726 
4315341730 
43,874,628 
441326, 941f 
44,466, 308 


Number 


Unemployed (Weighted) 


1,864,000 
4,770,000 
8,738,000 
13,182,000 
13,723,000 
12,095,000 
II, 344,814 
10, 112,172 


12, 364,316 
12,093,005 
11,559,351 
11,507,880 
11,450, 598 
11,455,746 
II, 192,673 
10,733, 802 
10,480,425 
10,669,464 
10,718,969 


11,665,807 
11,576,793 
11,198, 569 
10, 536, 383 
10,274,955 
10, IOI, 877 
9,747,411 
9,217,073 
8,893,651 
9,003, 592 
8,990,453 


10,002,069 
91704, 646 
9,367,151 
9,078,056 
8,676, 575T 
8, 587, 208 


Unem- 
ployed 


14.5 
19.1 
23.8 
24.3 
20.9 
18.5 


3 


wb 
°o 
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11.9 
10.9 
9.8 
9-7 


9. 6f 


Part 
Time 


21 


19 
20 
20 
20 


9.4" 20 


i For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


t Revised. 


* Preliminary. 
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last year, employment increased al- 
most as much as last year. 
January to June 1937, employment period) production rose 9 per cent, 
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Record for Nine Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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rose by 1,667,000, but production by 
less than 3 per cent; in 1936 (same 
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but hours were lengthened and em- 
ployment gains were hardly any more 
than this year—employment rose in 
1936, 1,774,000. 

Trade union reports for July show 
more summer lay-offs than in June. 
While unemployment rose in only 
seven cities last month, in July eleven 
cities reported more out of work. 
Lay-offs in building were more pro- 
nounced, fourteen cities reporting lay- 
offs in July, only six in June. In the 


union membership as a whole, how- 
ever, employment was still gaining in 
July, and our weighted figures show 
9.4 per cent out of work, compared to 
9.6 per cent in June, 9.7 per cent in 
May, and 12.8 per cent in July 1936. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Figures from the United States 
Employment Service show 5,016,000 
still registered as seeking jobs in June 
1937; this compares with 6,273,000 
in January. Relief rolls and WPA 
have also declined, but thousands of 
WPA workers are being laid off when 
there are no jobs for them in industry. 
Not to keep men on WPA or relief 
until industry can give them work is 
sheer human destruction. On July 
10 there were 2,358,000 on the 
Works Program, compared with 2,- 
714,000 on June 5. Relief rolls are 
estimated at 1,400,000 in May 
(latest figure) compared to 1,683,- 
ooo in March and 1,564,000 in 
April. 


REPLICA 


Love is the architect of every saint, 

That with the seasoned timber of restraint 

A high-walled temple rears, with worship filled, 
And kindness, wine from sanctity distilled. 


Here, Love, that builds men strong and women kind, 
Gently removes the flowing blood and tears 

From eyes that too much sorrow has made blind, 
From faces darkened by a night of fears. 


One on the way to Calvary slowly walked, 
Who heard the rabble’s shout, and saw a Face 
That kept her silent while the others talked. 
And suddenly the towel they watched her place 
Within His hands was imaging her King 

As proof that kindness is a holy thing. 


—SISTER MIRIAM. 
—Commonweal 





Anp Fear CaMe. By John T. Whit- 
aker. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Florence 
Calvert Thorne. 


This book differs from most of the 
books on current international af- 
fairs in that it records stages in the 
education of one who longed for 
democracy, who hoped for its realiza- 
tien through the League of Nations 
and who witnessed the collapse of the 
ideal in the League because there was 
no agency to put the common welfare 
of all peoples above “prosperity” for 
individual nations, and who yet main- 
tained an infinite tenderness for the 
persons whose reach exceeded their 
grasp. Chapter after chapter records 
how nations turned to dictatorships 
to put their unemployed to work and 
to regain previous forms of prosper- 
ity. 

Beginning with the delirious ques- 
tions of fever-wracked Francesco 
“Tell me, Signor, why is there war? 
Why am I in Italy?,” John Whitaker 
renews his experiences in politics in 
the utilities of New York, at the 
Capitol, Tea-pot Dome, the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act—and then Geneva. 
There he found the statesmen of the 
world were convened for the League 
Assembly—eloquent, sparring for 
place in what Whitaker calls the 
“Twilight of Internationality.” Then 
he watched the Council of the League 


of Nations. Full of confidence in 
the League, he followed the his- 
toric events in which the Council tried 
to mobilize public opinion against 
Japan in its aggression against China. 
The authority of the League could be 
enforced only by united action. The 
Anglo-Saxons were not ready for 
this—League ideals were abandoned. 
Next, democratic leadership collapsed 
in the Disarmament Conference. 

The League of Nations presup- 
posed action by all nations for the 
common welfare of each, but the 
League of Nations in action consisted 
of representatives of nations deter- 
mined to use it as a club to prevent 
less powerful nations from actively 
aspiring to such material prosperity 
as others had achieved. The League 
paid lip-service to the ideal and used 
its power to maintain certain balances 
of power and to provide a respecta- 
bility acceptable to bankers and muni- 
tion makers. 

But the failure of the League and 
the developing crisis which makes out- 
break of international war again omi- 
nous, are not due to human villainy or 
to the possession of any devil, but to 
the unwillingness to pay the price of 
democracy and peace or our unwilling- 
ness to look facts in the face. De- 
mocracy is not /aissez-faire in politics 
or in economics. Curbing of indi- 
vidual “liberty” is necessary for the 
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general welfare. As Government has 
to check individual action in the gen- 
eral welfare, so the League must 
restrict national action—political or 
economic—in the interests of world 
welfare and peace. When society 
determines that we really want to 
have better lives for all instead of 
opportunity for capitalism then de- 
mocracy—nationally and internation- 
ally—will have authority to restrict 
exploitation of people by business and 
governments. 

Viewing dictatorships and democra- 
cies at close range in Austria, Italy, 
Russia, on the Danube, in Ethiopia, 
in Geneva, in Washington, and in 
New York, this journalist-author saw 
statesmen torn between justice to men 
and glory of Fatherland or material 
wealth. The impotence and hypocrisy 
in democracy turned weary, fearful 
people to fascism. So today we find 
Europe an armed camp, with Russia 
mechanized and Japan strong by ag- 
gression. There has been no author- 
ity to restrain the powerful or to 
restrict the nations that seek power. 
We will never have peace until we are 
willing to pay the price of making 
democracy a reality—‘“an organized 
world community where there is jus- 
tice for all, and peace and human 
dignity.” 

The way forward, Mr. Whitaker 
indicates by parable, quoting the early 
Christians: 


“And fear came upon every soul, 
and many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles. And all that 
believed were together and had all 
things common.” 


EBB AND FLow IN TRADE UNIONIsM. 
By Leo Wolman. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York. 
1936. 256 pages. Reviewed by 
David A. McCabe. Price $2.50. 


This is a welcome addition to the 
author’s Growth of American Trade 
Unions 1880-1923. It is, however, 
more than a supplement to the earlier 
work, It can stand on its own merits 
as a study of the changes in trade 
union membership in the United 
States from 1897 to 1935. 

Like its predecessor, this book is 
equipped with an impressive series of 
tables and charts showing the distribu- 
tion of trade union numerical strength 
among the various employments and 
the percentage that the organized 
workers constitute of the estimated 
total number of wage-earners in 
each group, through the years. The 
sources of the figures used and the 
reasons for taking those particular 
figures are explained at length. 
Though some may quarrel with par- 
ticular figures, the whole seems to be 
the result of a conscientious, painstak- 
ing effort to arrive at an accurate 
record. 

This book gives much more space 
than the earlier one to the analysis of 
causes of changes, or lack of change, 
in union membership, as distinguished 
from more narrowly statistical prob- 
lems. For many readers, interest will 
center in the analytical treatment of 
the course of union numbers since 
1923. The author’s task is much 
easier, of course, for the two periods 
already closed, namely the period of 
business prosperity and the period of 
depression. The decline in paid-up 
membership in the depression period 
presents no new problem. Indeed, as 
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the author points out, “‘it is surprising, 
in light of the prevailing rate of un- 
employment in these years, that it was 
not considerably greater.” 

It is the failure of the aggregate 
membership to expand, or even fully 
to hold its own, in the prosperous 
years preceding the depression that 
has been the subject of controversy. 
Among the causes external to the 
labor movement, Professor Wolman 
emphasizes technological changes and 
shifts in demand. He gives an impor- 
tant place also to the increased use by 
employers of “welfare work” and em- 
ployee representation plans. How- 
ever, more might be made of the fact 
that this particular period of pros- 
perity was not accompanied by a no- 
ticeable rise in the cost of living, a 
factor that has served as a spur to 
organization in previous periods of 


enlarging profits. The author notes 
that a significant drag on the aggre- 
gate figure of union membership was 
the loss of 330,000 in the mining and 
clothing unions, resulting mainly from 
a combination of changing demand 
and a shift of production to areas that 


had always been non-union. The 
same forces were at work in the cot- 
ton textile industry, but unionism here 
was a far smaller proportion of the 
aggregate at the beginning of the 
period and the loss was percentually 
unimportant. This is a pointed re- 
minder of the significance of factors 
external to the structural forms of 
labor organization. 

No one realizes better than Pro- 
fessor Wolman that it is too early to 
assess the effects of the changes in- 
troduced in governmental policy in 
1933 (apart from the railroads, 
where the essential change had come 
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earlier). The significant provisions 
of the Recovery Act and the place of 
labor representation in the adminis- 
trative set-up are clearly, though 
briefly, described. However, not 
much space is given to the widespread 
refusal of employers to accept the 
statutory rule of non-interference with 
organization and choice by the work- 
ers of representatives for collective 
bargaining, although due recognition 
is given to the business conditions in 
1934 and 1935 that made it difficult 
for the workers themselves to compel 
observance by economic pressure in 
the absence of governmental enforce- 
ment. The book was written at a 
time when the membership figures 
available reflected only a part of the 
gain that was to follow as soon as 
business recovery showed sufficient 
momentum to encourage resort to 
economic action. 

There is a chapter on “Represen- 
tation Elections” which is the least 
conclusive chapter in the book. The 
author admits that the diverse condi- 
tions under which the scattering elec- 
tions were held in most industries 
made them inconclusive as an indica- 
tion of the sentiment of the workers 
generally toward unionism. One finds 
an understandable implication that 
the elections in the automobile indus- 
try were extensive enough in coverage 
to give those results significance. But 
N. I. Stone appends a “Director’s 
Note” pointing out that “‘the conduct 
of the balloting by the Automobile 
Labor Board, of which the author of 
this book was Chairman, was criti- 
cized not only by the labor unions 
involved and by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but by economists 
snecializing in labor problems, such as 
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Dr. William Leiserson, Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board.” 

In discussing the extent of organi- 
zation on the railroads the author 
refers to the system associations 
functioning within the requirements 
of the Railway Labor Act as “similar 
to company unions and employee- 
representation plans in other indus- 
tries.” This seems unnecessarily 
flattering to the latter. Under the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended in 
1934, the company may not finance 
any system association with which it 
deals, whereas the author elsewhere 
recognizes that the National Labor 
Relations Act, including, presumably, 
the provision against employer-financ- 
ing of company unions or employee- 
representation plans, has been met 
with ‘“‘general defiance.” 

Another striking contrast with the 


earlier book is the recognition in this 
one that at the time of writing the 
forces influencing the extent and dis- 
tribution of labor organization mem- 
bership, and the structural pattern of 
organized labor as well, were in rapid 


motion. The concluding chapter is 
entitled ‘“The Next Years;”’ the title 
could well include an interrogation 
point. The Introduction, written 
after the book proper had come off 
the press, deals with the suspension 
by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor of the 
ten unions participating in the activi- 
ties of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

What will come out of the currents 
and cross-currents now operating on 
the labor movement, the author does 
not undertake to prophesy. How- 
ever, his analysis of the past should 
help toward an intelligent appraisal 
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of present-day influences. Two of 
these influences that have continued 
down to the present are worthy of 
especial mention. One is “the absence 
of deeply rooted class antagonisms” 
and the other the fact that labor or- 
ganizations still ‘‘retain the essential 
features of free and uncontrolled 
unionism.” It would seem that these 
two are not unconnected. 


THE RECOVERY PROBLEM IN THE 
Unitep States, Publication No. 
72: The Brookings’ Institution; 
Washington, D. C. December, 
1936. 709 p. Price $4.00. Re- 
viewed by Harry Weiss. 


A great deal of work has gone into 
this volume, but the results are dis- 
appointing. One cannot help but 
wonder whether there is a contribu- 
tion to the problem of recovery in the 
United States in the 700 pages mak- 
ing up the book. This conclusion 
may seem surprising in view of the 
large number of well-known econo- 
mists who collaborated in its prepa- 
ration. The preface lists the follow- 
ing as having made significant con- 
tributions: Harold G. Moulton, Mau- 
rice Levin, Leo Pasvolsky, Charles O. 
Hardy, Malcom Merriam, and 
George Terborgh. Moreover, the 
volume includes a great mass of data 
bearing on the problem of recovery 
in this country as well as abroad. 
These data are carried through the 
year 1936 in most cases through the 
use of estimates for the last few 
months of the year. Nevertheless, it 
must be affirmed that it is doubtful 
if the book contains a significant con- 
tribution to the problem of recovery in 
the United States, other than that of 
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bringing together a great mass of 
relevant data. 

The outline of the book is very 
simple indeed. Part I gives us the 
background to, and an historical sur- 
vey of, the course of the world-wide 
depression of 1929-36. This takes 
up 112 pages. Part II presents the 
data and the analysis of the readjust- 
ments that have taken place from 
1929 through 1936 in a great many 
phases of economic activity. This 
constitutes about half of the book: 
over three hundred pages of text and 
charts, the bulk of the tables being 
placed in the Appendix. Finally, 
Part III discusses the readjustments 
required for the continuance of the 
recovery which has occurred to date. 
A few comments are in order con- 
cerning each of the principal divisions 
of the work. 

One who has not read much of the 
literature of the depression may find 
Part I a useful review of the back- 
ground. This section contains an in- 
ternational comparison of economic 
trends which, on first inspection, 
would appear to be significant. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it is pos- 
sible to put into one table data col- 
lected in a great many countries on 
entirely different bases and having 
substantially different meanings. 
Moreover, all the comparisons were 
necessarily on the bases of a com- 
mon year, 1929. While this year 
is a legitimate base for internal 
comparisons, it becomes quite mis- 
leading when uniformly applied to a 
number of countries which were in 
different stages of economic activity 
at the time. These deficiencies are 
recognized by the authors but do not 
preclude them from drawing conclu- 
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sions such as “the degree of recovery 
in the United States has been appre- 
ciably less than in many other coun- 
tries.” (p. 534) 

Part II contains the detailed analy- 
sis of the 1929-36 trend of economic 
activities in employment, production, 
wages, prices, international trade and 
related activities. Presumably this 
analysis lays the basis for the conclu- 
sions reached in Part III. Reliance 
is placed on annual figures almost ex- 
clusively. On this basis, the conclu- 
sion is reached that the bottom of the 
depression came in 1932 and that 
since then we have been on the some- 
what halting road of recovery. On 
the basis of a thorough analysis of 
month-to-month figures, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research con- 
cludes that the bottom of the depres- 
sion was not reached until the Spring 
of 1933. The difference is not merely 
of academic interest. From its data, 
Brookings concludes that “as soon 
as the American banking crisis was 
cleared up a new advance in the 
United States would have begun, even 
had no further governmental action 
been taken.” (p. 454) If we agree 
with the Nationa! Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research that the bottom was 
reached in 1933, we would not be so 
certain in assuming that recovery 
would have come about “naturally” 
after the banking crisis was liquidated. 

A considerable portion of Part IT 
is taken up with elaborate calculations 
as to deficiencies in productive equip- 
ment which have developed during 
the depression. Impressive figures 
are developed. In the durable goods 
industries, for example, the accumu- 
lated deficiency amounts to from 25 
to 30 billion dollars. Employment 
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possibilities are tremendous. ‘‘We are 
led to the conclusion that a produc- 
tion program of sufficient magnitude 
to replace accumulated deficiencies 
within the next five years and expand 
output to a level that would provide 
a consumption volume commensurate 
with that in 1929 would be faced by 
a shortage of labor.” (p. 241) Of 
course, these figures are “not to be 
taken as a forecast that such a situa- 
tion will eventuate.” (p. 241) One 
then wonders what is the purpose of 
the calculations. It shows how far 
we are from 1929 levels, but it throws 
no light as to why we are not there or 
beyond. The answer is that, despite 
the sentence quoted above, the au- 
thors believe that the deficiency ac- 
cumulated during the depression is a 
most powerful factor contributing to- 
ward recovery. According to them 
“the impetus from this direction is 
largely responsible for the substantial 
increase of business activity during the 
course of the past year” and “is a 
powerful stimulus to further expan- 
sion.” This places Brookings very 
close to the ‘‘natural recovery” school 
of thought and the concommitant 
laissez-faire attitude toward gov- 
ernmental recovery measures. 

The conclusions reached by the 
Brookings’ economists as to “essential 
requirements for a consistent program 
of further recovery” are marked by a 
lack of originality and, more serious, 
by a lack of preciseness. First on the 
list is the establishment of a balanced 
budget. Whether this should be done 
by the reduction of federal expendi- 
tures, which probably means turning 
over the problem of relief to the 
States, or by increasing taxes, is not 
specified. Continuance of the present 


policy of maintaining a fixed price of 
gold and establishment of a system 
of stable foreign exchanges through 
international cooperation are also 
recommended. Further, there should 
be an extension of the program of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. Discus- 
sion of details is avoided. 

More interesting is the plea for the 
preservation of the generally favor- 
able ratio of prices and wage rates in 
the interest of progressively expand- 
ing the real purchasing power of 
workers. Though one could argue 
that this can be best achieved by in- 
creasing the bargaining power of 
workers through the National Labor 
Relations Act and by maximum hour 
and minimum wage legislation, Brook- 
ings urges emphasis “upon price re- 
ductions as a means of carrying the 
benefits of technological progress to 
all groups within the nation.” Noth- 
ing is said as to how the price reduc- 
tions are to be achieved. In view of 
the extreme difficulty of price control 
and the relatively easier approach 
through legislation increasing Labor’s 
bargaining power, it seems a lack of 
realism to recommend emphasis on 
price reductions. 

One is surprised to find that Brook- 
ings believes ‘‘the trend with respect 
to wage and price relationships has 
been unusually satisfactory” (p. 536), 
in view of the severe treatment of 
NRA’s efforts. This is managed by 
assuming that NRA’s influence on 
wages ceased in the Fall of 1933, but 
that is sheer nonsense! 

In its treatment of wage and hour 
policy Brookings reveals not only rea- 
soning that is woefully oversimplified, 
but a prejudice that is unbecoming an 
institution which prides itself on im- 
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partiality. For example, how can one 
justify the statement that “the inten- 
sive efforts being made to strengthen 
the power of labor over industry con- 
stitute a serious menace to the con- 
tinuance of business recovery” (p. 
439-540) ? A statement of this sort 
requires justification under any cir- 
cumstances. Explanation would ap- 
pear to be called for if only in connec- 
tion with the emphasis on the need for 
maintaining a favorable ratio between 
wage rates and prices. Does Brook- 
ings seriously believe that industry 
will voluntarily pass the benefits of 
technological improvements to “all 
groups within the nation’’? 

The recommendation with respect 
to hours of labor is not unexpected in 
view of previous publications. Ac- 
cording to the authors, the situation 
calls for ‘‘the maintenance, in general, 
of prevailing hours of labor, as the 
only means of meeting production re- 
quirements involved in restoring, 
during the next few years, the stand- 
ards of living of the laboring masses 
and promoting the economic advance- 
ment of the nation as a whole.”” And, 
in the meantime, we have ten million 
workers sitting idle—many of them 
supported by Federal funds which 
must be curtailed if the injunction to 
balance the budget is to be followed. 
No consideration is given to the pos- 
sibility of expanding the hours of 
labor if and when these talked-about 
production requirements materialize. 
The answer, to be sure, is that the 
present reduction will increase costs 
and thus hinder an increase in the 
volume of production. This is not 
the place to take issue with Brookings’ 
phobia against shortening of hours. 
One might ask, however, whether 
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Brookings has measured “the consid- 
erable deterioration in the effective- 
ness of the labor force which has 
taken place during the depression” 
(p. 236), and the benefits of economic 
rehabilitation on the efficiency of our 
working population and compared it 
with the probable increase in unit costs 
resulting from reduction of hours to 
various levels. This is entirely aside 
from the benefits to society from the 
rehabilitation of the morale of mil- 
lions of citizens. While Brookings 
can ignore these latter considerations 
on the plea that they lie outside the 
domain of economics, Congress must 
consider them in determining national 
policy. 

The conclusions also include a plea 
for the “elimination of industrial 
practices and policies which tend to 
restrict output or prevent increases of 
productive efficiency,” and the shift- 
ing of emphasis in agricultural policy 
from restricting output and rising 
prices “to the abundant furnishing 
of the supplies of raw materials and 
foodstuffs required by gradually ex- 
panding markets.” Without any de- 
tails to give meaning to these recom- 
mendations they must be regarded as 
platitudes. 

Obviously, these comments concern- 
ing the conclusions of this 700-page 
book can only be suggestive of the 
unsatisfactory character of the analy- 
sis. It is difficult to indicate the basic 
reason. Perhaps the principal diff- 
culty of the study is the fact of col- 
laboration of a great many people 
with at least somewhat different points 
of view. It is possible that the book 
might have presented a more unified 
whole, and the conclusions might have 
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been more concrete, if one of the prin- 
cipal authors had taken hold of it and 
written it in the light of his own point 
of view. Collaboration has its values 
in certain types of work but on a ques- 
tion of insight into the problem of 
recovery at a particular time it results 
in too diffused an analysis and conclu- 
sions lacking in definiteness. 

Or possibly the difficulty lies in the 
weakness of theoretical foundations. 
The authors start out by saying that 
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they are not concerned with theories 
of the business cycle. Perhaps it is 
not possible to chart a path through 
the mass of data concerning depres- 
sion and recovery without the guide- 
posts offered by a theory of causation. 
That some kind of theory is involved 
in the analysis is indicated by the con- 
clusion that ‘‘we do not believe there 
is any single cause of, or cure for, de- 
pressions.” ‘This is a theory, if only 
a negative one. 


WITH WISDOM’S VOICE 


Darker than darkest forests 


Of blackpine, 


No matter, child, how close 


It lies to thine, 


Is each one’s heart; and deep— 
A well at night; 

Prouder than mountain-tops; 
An oak in might. 


Strive not to make it pulse 
In time with you. 
Child, take the stubborn heart, 


If it be true. 


You who so vainly grasp 
At vaguest dreams, 

Might steal the deep-strewn stars 
From deeper streams. 


Might bind the moon’s cascade 
In silver sheaves— 

But bend a stubborn heart...! 
More subtle thieves 


Have seized its fire and left 
Its rhythm lame. 

Take such a heart and stir 
It back to flame. 


A heart as grim as death 
Needs but the sun 

Of love to melt its chill— 
Thus is it won. 


—J. R. N. MaxweE-t, S. J. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC’ 


ALABAMA 


Anniston—A one month’s drive by the local 
machinists’ lodge has resulted in doubling their 
membership. The Organization Committee of the 
central body is going before each local meeting 
and advising them as to unemployment compen- 
sation and old age benefits. The employment 
situation shows improvement. When firms find 
it necessary to increase their work force, old 
employees are taken on first by most of them.— 
Jack BATEs. 

Gadsden.—A union of electricians has been 
formed with 45 members—these members work 
for the Alabama Power Company. All unions 
are using every means to familiarize their mem- 
bers with the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. We do everything we can to educate new 
members to their rights under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. There is no improvement in the 
employment situation—a united overall factory 
under the WPA has ceased operating, throwing 
about 110 persons out of work. Wherever 
firms are organized, former employees are given 
preference when rehiring—C. M. ForMAN. 

Tuscaloosa—A general organization drive 
is on by all crafts, but especial effort is being 
made by the building trades to promote mem- 
bership. New unions of county employees, con- 
densary workers, electricians, meat cutters, saw 
mill workers have been organized. There are 
prospects of forming a strong hod carriers’ 
union. The writer holds meetings with unor- 
ganized workers two or three times a week and 
advises them of their rights under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and as a result we are 
getting these workers into bona fide unions at 
every meeting. New organizations are also 
being formed under this method.— Mark 
FIsHER. 

ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—There have been nine wood 
workers’ charters issued, covering approxi- 


1 Data in this section are from Organizers’ Reports for 
June. 
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mately 2,500 employees. Unions of mirror glass 
workers, retail clerks, printers, biscuit and 
cracker workers have been installed. A fed- 
eral labor union has been organized. Our 
members are kept advised of their rights under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and on June 
24 we had a hearing for the employees of the 
Ward Furniture Company. When firms find it 
necessary to increase their working force, old 
employees are given preference. In the past 
four months the writer has sent in for fourteen 
charters for unions in Fort Smith.—C. A. Swick. 


CANADA 


Vancouver.—The following unions are con- 
ducting special organizing campaigns—ma- 
chinists, teamsters, plumbers and steamfitters, 
molders, motion picture operators, carpenters, 
engineers, sheet metal workers, painters and 
electricians. A union of film exchange employees 
with 35 members has been organized and a local 
of laundry workers has been installed with 47 
members. Generally speaking, all industries 
are taking on workers and former employees are 
given preference.—Percy R. BENGOUGH. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stockton.—All building crafts, culinary work- 
ers, barbers, painters and carpenters are putting 
on a special drive for members at this time. Ef- 
forts to organize office workers are slowly pro- 
gressing. A union of hotel and apartment house 
employees has been formed with 100 members. 
The beauticians’ union, chartered by the bar- 
bers, has 40 members. Much interest is shown 
by the workers in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act and several crafts have held forums on this 
subject. Employment is picking up. Skilled 
mechanics are not available in many crafts, both 
building and miscellaneous.—WILLIAM P. Burtz. 


ILLINOIS 


Kewanee.—Molders, boilermakers, hod car- 
riers, common laborers, painters and other build- 
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ing crafts are making special efforts to get new 
members. A closed shop agreement was signed 
by the Boiler Corporation—it took us a long time 
to bring this about but we finally won. A union 
of hod carriers with between 75 and roo mem- 
bers was installed. Unemployment is declining. 
When firms take on additional workers, former 
employees are given preference.—B. P. Gast. 

Springfield—The following unions have been 
formed—retail clerks, electricians, milk wagon 
drivers, and fourteen P. M. A. miners’ unions 
affiliated with the central body this month. 
Through the labor press and other sources, the 
Social Security Act has been thoroughly covered 
among our rank and file. All officers of our local 
unions have been asked to familiarize themselves 
with the Wagner Labor Relations Act for the 
benefit of their members. Building trades are 
enjoying good work and the printing trades have 
had steady employment. ‘The Allis-Chalmers 
Company has enlarged their plant and put on 
several hundred additional men. In most cases, 
where firms are enlarging their working force, 
former workers are rehired.—R. E. WooDMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—Although the cooks and wait- 
resses’ local union is making good progress, they 
have launched a membership drive to get in 
new members. Every effort is made so that 
union members will know their rights under the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and they in turn 
can spread the information to the unorganized. 
Unemployment is declining. In the building 
industry members are going to work as rapidly 
as the weather permits. Factories are quite 
busy. Building contractors usually hire former 
workers when they need more help.—GeorcE 
NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Evansville-—Special organizing campaigns are 
in progress by the teamsters, cigar makers, 
butcher workmen and meat cutters. A union 
of flour mill workers was organized. The cigar 
makers’ union has been reorganized and now has 
over 500 members. Older workers are being 
called back when firms take on employees. All 
building trades and some industrial plants are 
increasing their work force. Workers are ad- 
vised of their rights under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act.—RoBerT F, OHNING. 

Hartford.—Application has been filed for 
charter for dairy workers. Retail clerks, after 
several meetings, are beginning to talk favor- 
ably of an organization. As a result of a confer- 
ence with the Wayne Corrugated Box Company, 
a general wage increase of 10 per cent was 
gained with adjustment of wages from 2% 
cents to 12 cents per hour. This brings these 
workers up to the top wage bracket in the paper 
box and container industry—EpDWARD KAHLIE. 

Kokomo.—Charter has been applied for a 
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union of truck drivers. Garment workers are 
beginning to organize and retail clerks are in 
process of organization. A union of forty 
members has been formed in the enameling di- 
vision of stove mounters. Employment is pick- 
ing up. The remodeling of the Chrysler plant 
will give work to between 800 and 900 men. 
All firms are hiring former employees in prefer- 
ence to ‘new workers, except the Reliance Gar- 
ment Factery, which is doing exactly the oppo- 
site—H. E. Vincent. 

Lafayette—A Central Labor Union has been 
formed and machinists are carrying on an organ- 
ization campaign. The following unions have 
been chartered—rubber workers with 180 mem- 
bers; machinists with 250; culinary workers 
with 30; wire workers with 325; meat cutters 
with 20 and laundry workers with 40. The wire 
workers have an agreement calling for a closed 
shop, reduction in hours, increased pay and va- 
cations —FRANK FOWLER. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids——All unions are conducting 
organization drives. Unions of retail clerks, 
cooks and waiters, bartenders, ware house em- 
ployees, foundry workers and school house 
assistants have been organized. Unemployment 
is declining. Former employees are given pref- 
erence by firms when rehiring. Union members 
are familiar with the rights granted them under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act——CLype H. 
WHITE, 

Waterloo.—Through the efforts of the writer 
the building laborers’ union was built up from 9 
to 300 members, and an agreement secured with 
the master builders. This agreement called for 
the eight-hour day, minimum wage scale and 
time and one-half for overtime. This is the 
first agreement ever signed in this city of 55,000 
people. Unions of cement finishers and bar 
tenders have been organized and the writer is 
assisting them in securing an agreement. Un- 
employment is on the decline-—H. R. Foster. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg.—Electricians, laborers, carpenters, 
plumbers, steel workers, cement finishers, brick 
masons and retail clerks are conducting organ- 
izing campaigns. One Federal Labor Union and 
unions of cement finishers and steel workers have 
been formed. We have a class in workers 
education. More people are working—Lou 
RICHARDS. 

Wichita.—Prospects are good for the union- 
ization of flour mill workers, stock yard workers, 
bartenders, cooks and waiters, truck drivers, 
window washers and laundry workers. Most 
all of the large industries are placing workers 
regularly.—H. E. Mott. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville-——Organization activity has taken 
hold of this city and especially active are the 
distillery workers, tobacco workers, carpenters, 
electricians, machinists, molders, iron workers, 
painters, teamsters, sheet metal workers and 
plumbers. Unions of bed spring workers with 
45 members, two Federal Labor Unions with 
480 members, box and factory workers with 45 
members, mill employees with 800 members, 
cleaners and dyers with 55 members and team- 
sters with 250 members have been chartered. 
The employment situation shows improvement— 
while no firms are taking on additional workers, 
many are recalling former employees—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 

Louisville—The writer reports formation of 
the following unions in Louisville—Meat Cutters 
Union, chartered under the Butcher Workmen’s 
International, about 800 members. Coopers 
Union, about 400 new members. Candy Makers 
Union, chartered under the Confectionary Work- 
ers International, 125 members. Building La- 
borers Union, chartered under the Hod Carriers 
and Building Laborers International, about 1400 
members. L. & N. Railroad Workers, in process 
of formation, possibly thousands of members, 300 
at first meeting. Bakery Workers’ Union, char- 
tered under the Bakery Workers International, 
about 160 members, and Auto Workers Union, 
chartered under the Machinists’ International, 
about 152 members, Other new local unions 
will be formed shortly. The Central Labor 
Union has just placed an organizer in the field 
to aid the American Federation of Labor organ- 
izers. There is plenty of work to be done— 
Harry F, Petty. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—The carpenters are organizing 
the mill men. A union of blacksmiths has been 
chartered. Unemployment is declining and the 
future looks bright—Epwin PEyRoux. 

Shreveport—Our Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Local Union has been reorganizd and 
their future looks very promising. At present 
no companies are taking on workers, but we 
have prospects of several new industries locating 
here and this will help our unemployed. Our 
two daily papers have persistently criticized 
organized labor and the decisions on the Wag- 
ner-Connery Act, advocating the incorporation 
of all labor unions and their regulation by 
Governmental authority.—W. H. WiNnKo. 


MAINE 


Bucksport—Wherever we have local unions 
in this community they are 100 per cent organ- 


ized and have closed shop agreements. Discus- 
sions at union meetings and passing of litera- 
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ture are our methods of acquainting members 
with the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The employment situation is improving and the 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company is adding to its 
working force. When firms find it necessary to 
increase their work force, former employees are 
given preference—Lro J. ASHLEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—Union members are familiar 
with the provisions of the Social Security and 
Wagner Labor Relations Acts. The employ- 
ment situation is improving and in the building 
trades especially is work steady. In the ma- 
jority of cases, former employees are given pref- 
erence when firms are adding to their working 
force.—WILL ANDERSON. 

South Hadley Falls—Five hundred members 
have been added to the membership of the paper- 
makers and pulp and sulphite workers’ unions 
since their membership drive started. A union 
of paper finishers with one thousand members 
has been chartered. Paper and textile mills are 
taking on workers and this has helped the unem- 
ployment situation very much. When rehiring, 
former workers get preference. Papermakers 
have signed an agreement for one year with the 
American Writing Paper Company and six inde- 
pendent companies, with minimum wages for 
women of 44 cents and 59 cents for men.— 
MicaeL J. McLain. 

Westfield——Papermakers and bicycle workers 
have organization campaigns in progress. The 
following unions have been chartered—carpen- 
ters with 39 members, box workers, theatrical 
employees with 135 members, and laundry work- 
ers with 19. There is a serious lay-off in the 
bicycle industry —BENJAMIN G. HULL. 

Worcester——Meat and grocery clerks, auto 
mechanics, bakery and confectionery workers, 
hotel and restaurant employees and ornamental 
iron workers have special organization drives 
in progress. These unions have been formed 
since last report and the total membership aggre- 
gates about 2,000. Practically all firms in addi- 
tion to the building contractors are taking on 
workers.—FREEMAN M. SALTUus, 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—Unions of culinary workers with a 
membership of 800, bakers with 70 and dental 
technicians with 9 have been chartered, and 
these new unions in addition to our electricians, 
painters and barbers’ unions, have organization 
campaigns going. A drive is being made to 
unionize the sheet metal workers. Our employ- 
ment situation is not improving, due to strikes 
and the time being short in the change of models 
in the automobile industry. Former employees 
are given preference when firms increase their 
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working force. Talks in local union meetings 
and advertising in our labor paper, the Flint 
Weekly Review, are our methods of spreading 
information about the Wagner Labor Relations 
and Social Security Acts—Bert A. KNIGHT. 

Kalamazoo.—T wo Federal Labor Unions have 
been organized with combined membership of 
close to 600. Bill Posters’ Union No. 123 has 
been chartered with 20 members. ‘Teamsters 
and hotel employees have special organizing 
campaigns in progress. Our employment situa- 
tion is fair. Most all factories, except the paper 
mills, have taken on workers. When increasing 
their working forces, employers hire former 
employees.—GEorGE HEATH. 

Marquette. — The carpenters have signed 
agreements with all contractors for one year. 
Auto mechanics, truck drivers, electricians, print- 
ers and clerks have organization plans under 
way. Work in the construction field is on the 
upgrade.—R. J. Dorow. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing—The American Federation of 
Labor State Employees’ Union chartered with 
23 members now has 65; creamery workers 
chartered with 11 now has 24; flour mill work- 
ers chartered with 20 now has 60; leather work- 
ers chartered with 63 members now has 250. 
Unemployment is declining and work in the 


building trades is picking up—FRANK Koester. 
Virginia—Union of school janitors with 50 
members, county employees with 40, teachers 
with 45 and truck drivers with 45 members have 
been chartered. The benefits and rights of 
workers under both the Social Security and 
Wagner Labor Relations Acts are discussed at 
the Trades and Labor Assembly meetings and 
important communications received from time to 
time are passed around for the information of 
our various members. Unemployment is de- 
clining. The mining industry has taken on a 
number of men; building trades are employing 
more men at present due to improvements on 
private buildings—Gegorce CHALMERS. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicksburg.—Application has been made for a 
charter for a brickmasons’ union. Meetings are 
being held with the view to organizing common 
laborers and prospects are good for a union of 
these workers, The employment situation shows 
improvement. The garment plant hires new 
workers when increasing their work force. 
Building contractors take on former union em- 
ployees when they need extra labor.—Jack W. 
ADAMS, 

MISSOURI 


Joplin—Unions have been chartered of bar- 
tenders with 24 members; bakery workers 36; 
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laundry workers 43 and molders 46. Special 
organizing drives are in progress by bartenders, 
bakery and confectionery workers, laundry em- 
ployees, electricians, barbers and brewery work- 
ers. The Central Labor Union is very active 
along organization lines.—Rosert L. Broucu. 

Springfield——All unions are conducting mem- 
bership drives with good results; in fact, union 
membership in this city has doubled in the past 
year, and about 35 unions are now affiliated with 
the Central Labor Union. New unions are clean- 
ers and dyers with 50 members, roofers with 2s, 
planing mill workers, 100, grain processors, 50, 
and meat cutters, 25. Railroads and certain 
skilled lines give preference to former workers 
when re-employing, but this is not true of other 
industries. —J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Culinary workers and bartenders’ 
unions are growing nicely. Teamsters secured a 
wage increase under their new contract. Char- 
ter for a Federal Labor Union has just been 
issued. New unions are culinary and bartenders’ 
unions with 40 members, teamsters with over 
200, and employees of Cushman Motor Works in 
a Federal Labor Union with 34 members. The 
employment situation is improving and the Cush- 
man Motor Works is taking on additional work- 
ers. New employees are mostly hired when work 
force is increased.—WILLIAM M. MoysHEw. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Building trades and all other 
unions are increasing membership. We have 
worked for over two years to unionize the 
employees of the Hermsdorf Show Case and 
Fixture Company and are now negotiating an 
agreement for these workers. Enough contruc- 
tion work is going on to take care of all our 
unemployed in that line and prospects for the 
balance of the year are most encouraging. Shoe 
trades are at low production—JosapHaT La- 
VALLEE. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—The barbers’ union is starting a cam- 
paign to build up the union, which lost many 
members during depression years. The Trades 
and Labor Assembly is opening an office for the 
purpose of organizing all workers. New unions 
are teamsters with 45 members, glass bottle 
blowers with 200, flint glass workers with 50. 
Application has been forwarded for a union of 
bakery and confectionery workers. Through 
published articles and talks we keep workers 
advised of the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
the Social Security Act. Unemployment is de- 
clining. The American La France and Foamite 
Company has called back workers in all depart- 
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ments. The Eclipse Machine Company is putting 
on additional employees—Harry B. MarrtIN. 

Massena.—We are preparing to set up a 
Central Labor Union and affiliate with the State 
Federation of Labor. Teamsters are organiz- 
ing. Industries are taking workers—FRANK R. 
MEYERS. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks—The Federation of Labor in 
conjunction with the local central bodies have 
held labor rallies in various cities for the purpose 
of organizing new locals and bringing in new 
members. Organization work is active in all the 
larger cities of the state. Truck drivers have 
organized with 300 members and bartenders 
have secured 50. Unemployment is declining 
with the railroads, packing company and build- 
ing industries taking on workers.——LAWRENCE J. 
MERO. 

OHIO 


Coshocton.—Special organization drives are in 
progress among retail clerks, papermakers, ma- 
chinists and truck drivers. Federal Labor 
Unions of workers at the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany with 70 members and the Art Works Plant 
with 108 have been formed. The employment 
situation is improving.—H. C. DEAvER. 

Coshocton.—Papermakers, bookbinders, retail 
clerks and bakers are interested in organization 
plans. Two Federal Labor Unions and a paper- 
makers’ union have been organized. The tend- 
ency when firms are taking on workers is to 
re-employ former employees.—WILLIAM J. Bar- 
RETT. 

Lancaster.—Our Central Labor Union is being 
reorganized. Flint glass workers are organiz- 
ing. Painters have applied for a charter. A Fed- 
eral Labor Union of carbon battery workers has 
been formed. The employment situation remains 
about the same.—Epwarp J. HEsTon. 

Newark.—All the building trades unions and 
the retail clerks have organization plans under 
way. A local of furniture workers has been 
formed. Through the Labor Institute and Labor 
Playlets furnished by the Workers Education 
Bureau we acquaint our members with the merits 
of the Wagner Labor Relations and Social Se- 
curity Acts. Unemployment is declining and firms 
are taking on extra workers. Our agreements 
call for seniority clauses—-EpcarR E. BAKER. 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls.—Retail clerks, building labor- 
ers, cleaners and dyers, and plumbers’ unions 
have been organized recently. All other unions 
report gains. The lockout of the motion picture 
operators has been settled with a two-year con- 
tract, all men going back to work and a 40 per 
cent wage increase and the 40 hour week. The 
work week was formerly 48 hours. Unemploy- 


ment is declining. Former employees are given 
preference when firms increase their work force, 
—A. L. Rice. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—Barbers have secured the closed 
shop, an afternoon off and are now practically 
100 per cent organized, and this makes Altoona 
85 per cent union. Truck drivers with approxi- 
mately 125 members and bakers with 100 have 
formed unions of their crafts. Small businesses 
are all taking on a few employees.—A. C. Burke. 

Altoona.—Carpenters and painters have about 
doubled their membership through organization 
efforts. Four new lodges have been added to the 
railroad and steamship clerks’ unions with about 
300 members and prospects for increased mem- 
bership very good. Butcher workers are 100 per 
cent organized and have secured an agreement. 
Brewery workers’ local union has been revived. 
Unemployment is declining —I. M. CrossMAn. 

Brownsville.—Hotel and restaurant employees 
and carpenters have special organizing cam- 
paigns in progress. These two unions were re- 
cently chartered, the former with 32 members 
and the latter with 54—JameEs A. Woop, Jr. 

Carbondale.—Barbers and plumbers are busy 
with organizing campaigns. A union of building 
service employees with 11 members and a Fed- 
eral Labor Union with 158 members have been 
organized. New workers are given preference 
when firms rehire—Epwarp BANNON. 

Carbondale.—Barbers and plumbers have or- 
ganizing campaigns in progress. New unions are 
reported of machinists with 75 members, build- 
ing service employees with 15, and Sehan dress 
employees with 158. Building trades are doing 
very good and union members are getting em- 
ployment. Unemployment is declining. Some 
employers give their old employees a chance 
when rehiring, while one of our local plants 
hires new workers after every lay-off.—C. 
Omar Fitcu, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Cranston.—New unions are reported of brick 
and clay workers with 80 members, newspaper 
drivers, department store drivers, bakery, laun- 
dry and soft drink truck drivers, firemen and 
enginemen in hotels and public buildings with 
300 members, cooks and waiters, and all em- 
ployees in theatres such as ushers, janitors and 
ticket sellers. Teamsters, firemen and oilers, 
jewelry workers, bakery, laundry workers, ma- 
chinists, structural iron workers and all crafts 
employed on the water front have special organ- 
zation plans under way. When rehiring firms 
take back former employees if they are young in 
years. If past 45 they are not recalled. Through 
the efforts of the writer, union recognition and 
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increased wages were secured for firemen and 
oilers; also two large department stores signed 
a closed shop agreement with good wage in- 
creases for their teamsters and chauffeurs.— 
RopericK A, McGarry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—The building trades are trying to 
organize all craft unions. A union of musicians 
was formed. New workers are given prefer- 
ence when firms increase work forces.—G£EORGE 
H. BLACKBURN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Carpenters, painters, butcher 
workmen and creamery workers are having or- 
ganization drives. All other unions report 
gained membership. About 300 truck drivers 
have signed up for a union. Unemployment is 
declining. Construction firms and road contrac- 
tors are taking on workers. When rehiring, 
former employees are given preference by our 
firms.—NELS O. NorEM. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Painters, molders, truck drivers 
and culinary workers have special organization 
campaigns in progress, and the last named was 
recently chartered with 400 members. The 
employment situation shows a slight improve- 
ment. When rehiring, new workers are taken 
on and they are usually young in years— 
ErRsKINE MABEE. 

Jackson.—All unions report increased mem- 
bership. The employment situation is improv- 
ing. The majority of industries are running 
full time and we have a shortage of skilled 
mechanics. The railroads when rehiring take 
on their former workers.—W. I. CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City—New unions have been char- 
tered of bridge and structural iron workers with 
80 members and teamsters with 75. Carpenters, 
barbers, electricians, bridge, structural steel and 
iron workers, and teamsters have special organ- 
ization activities under way. About 400 work- 
ers have been added to the North American 
Rayon and Bemberg Companies’ work force 
during the past month.—D. C. Lonc. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—New unions are reported of rubber 
workers and laundry employees. These unions 
and the paper mill workers and cleaners and 
dyers have special organization drives in prog- 
ress, Employment is fair—Eart WILLIAMS. 
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Sherman.—Grain processors have been char- 
tered with 76 members. The following unions 
have organization campaigns under way—paint- 
ers, carpenters, barbers. Painters and carpenters 
have increased their membership about 75 per 
cent. The barbers started with three shops and 
now have eleven. All of the mills and railroad 
shops are taking on workers—W. L. Vanpa- 
GRIFF. 

Wichita Falis—Our Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil has an organization drive in progress. New 
unions are reported of mill and elevator em- 
ployees with 110 members, bakery and confec- 
tionery workers with 32, and charter application 
has been made for a union of meat cutters with 
24 charter members.—S. S. DisBrow. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—The majority of building crafts are 
conducting special organization campaigns. 
Sugar factory workers with roo members, stock 
yard employees with 75 and laundry workers 
with about 75 members have formed unions. 
Meetings have been held to familiarize union 
officers with the provisions of the Wagner Labor 
Relations and Social Security Acts. In organ- 
ized industries, former workers are given pref- 
erence.—T. E. Myers. 

Ogden.—All unions are active along organiza- 
tion lines. New unions of sugar workers, stock 
yard employees and laundry workers have been 
formed. Speakers from our State Industrial 
Commission will give us a talk on the Social 
Security Act. We have carried the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act in our paper. The regular 
summer work has increased employment. In 
the automotive field there has been a lay-off due 
to materials not being available. We have 
formed an organizing committee in our Assembly 
which is doing good work.—R. H. FuLLer. 

Salt Lake City—New unions have been re- 
ported of bakery and confectionery workers with 
200 members, hotel employees with 250, retail 
clerks with 75, taxi drivers with 200, grocery 
clerks with 400, shoe clerks with 75, auto sales- 
men with 150, building service employees with 
400 and laundry workers with roo. Unemploy- 
ment is declining—mines and smelters, building 
trades and the canning industry are taking on 
workers. New workers are given preference 
when firms increase their work force—E.1 B. 
KELSEY. 

VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg —Garment workers are concen- 
trating on membership drive. New unions of 
these workers were formed at Petersburg and 
Luray. The employment situation is slowly 
improving.—SALLIE D. CLINEBELL. 
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Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are actually shot 
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the grains to 8 times normal size and makes them readily 
digestible. Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
doubly crisped to make them doubly appe- 
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